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was delighted to welcome so many members of the Society to 

the Seminars on American Culture in Cooperstown in July. 
That the Seminars were a success I think is unquestioned, and I 
am happy to be able to promise another session next year. 

Many of the leading collectors in the State were with us, but 
perhaps the most important result of the folklore sessions was the 
opportunity they gave specialists in other fields to learn the rela- 
tionship between folklore and such interests as writing local 
history, early arts and crafts, and teaching the social studies. The 
folklore session met in the afternoon, and two-thirds of the 
hundred and eighty at the Seminars attended it. Probably, another 
year, there should be both introductory and advanced sections, so 
that the active collectors could have an opportunity for more 
specialized discussion of their problems. All credit is due to 
Duncan Emrich, who proved to be a most stimulating chairman, 
and to his gay and able wife, Marion, and to Herbert Halpert 
and Harold W. Thompson, for these four comprised the folklore 
faculty. And add to them Frank Warner! 

My best memory of the week is Frank Warner, singing out 
under the July moon, drawing the throng sprawled about him 
on the grass into a single mood and spirit. Frank is a great inter- 
preter of our folksongs, for he brings with each song the over- 
tones, the implications of the singer from whom he learned it. 
Now it is Yankee John Galusha and now Granny Fish and now 
the Negro washerwoman singing through Frank. At a time when 
phony folksingers are cropping up to left and right, his singing is 
very honest and very true to the spirit from which it comes; it is 
truly in the great tradition. L.C. J. 
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UR annual meeting, held at Syracuse on July 31 with the 

N.Y.S.H.A., had a program that was balanced and lively. 
Quite properly we began with the Iroquois. Mrs. Ethel K. Van 
Wie told briefly and modestly how, in her Onondaga Indian 
School at Nedrow, the children are constantly reminded, through 
pictures and tales, of their ancient lore. Then she introduced the 
young man who has aided her in this admirable venture, Ray 
Fadden (Aren Akweks) of the St. Regis Reservation. Ray had a 
white father and speaks perfect American English, but by the 
matriarchal law of the Iroquois the fact that he is the son of a 
Mohawk woman makes him an Indian, and to the culture of his 
mother’s people he has devoted his life. Surely he deserves the 
beautiful name of “Far Eagle”; his imagination has flown high 
and has seen far into wisdom. With visual aid of pictographs on 
animal skin he told about the migration of the Iroquois; then he 
gave us the Onondaga tale which explains the songs of birds, 
illustrating with imitations such as I have never heard from a 
white man. At the close Frank Warner, who had given us a 
splendid recital of York State songs on the previous evening, said, 
“Man, this is the real thing,” and we all agreed. Any school, camp, 
or other group looking for an interesting lecture on Indian lore 
may address Ray at Hogansburg, New York. 

The other three talks, about lore of the whites, were all excel- 
lent, covering the period before the Civil War, the years following, 
and the present with its ancient lore transferred from such 
‘countries as Italy to our cities. Miss Cutting’s paper is published 
in this issue; it should be added that Harry Douglass of Arcade, 
Historian of Wyoming County, was present to hear her account 
of songs brought by his mother’s family from England in the 


seventeenth century or acquired in New England and on the 
western frontier of York State. Major Edmund Burke came down 
in uniform from Pine Camp to tell amusing traditions of the 
“Funnel Country” at Waverly, N. Y., where in civilian life he is 
a high school teacher. Miss Thomasina Pallotta spoke on “Tales 
and Black Magic among the Syracuse Italians,” with a demonstra- 
tion of how to cure a victim of the Evil Eye. For a few minutes 
the spectacle of ancient Evil yawned before the audience. In the 
discussion which followed I regretted that Dr. Claudia de Lys of 
New York was not present to give us some of the information 
contained in her remarkable new book called A Treasury of 
American Superstitions (Philosophical Library, 1948). By the 
laws of Hammurabi of Babylon, in the third millenium B.c., a 
test is given for such witchcraft as still troubles not the Italians 
alone. 

Dr. Moritz Jagendorf of New York, who never misses a 
meeting, was elected Vice-President of the Society and Miss Edith 
E. Cutting of Dryden, a frequent contributor to our QUARTERLY, 
was chosen Secretary; otherwise all the officers of last year were 
re-elected. The Society is deeply indebted to President Day of 
Cornell, who continues financial aid, to Victor Reynolds of 
Cornell University Press, our Treasurer and Publisher, and to 
Dr. Jones, who consented to serve another year as Editor. At the 
end of 1949 our five-year period of experiment with Cornell’s aid 
will end, and our first appraisal of achievement can be made. The 
Executive Committee elected to Honorary Membership the State 
Folklorist of Pennsylvania, Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker. The 
luncheon was honored by the presence of Dr. Henry Allen Moe 
of the Guggenheim Foundation, which has recently granted fellow- 
ships to a number of folklorists, including Dr. Jones and Elaine 
Lambert Lewis, of whom we are proud. H. W. T. 
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FRENCH BELIEFS 
IN CLINTON COUNTY 


By PEARL HAMELIN AUGAR 


T IS the middle nineteenth century. A cold, northern wind 

is sweeping over the bleak farm lands, whipping up little 

clouds of dust and rustling the dry, dead leaves of autumn. 
An old woman, standing in the stony fields, stares up at the clouds, 
stark fear in her eyes. The vague, terrifying sounds come again— 
the rhythmic creak of oarlocks, the faint chant of a chanson de 
voyageur, the distant splash of water. Trembling, she makes the 
sign of the Cross and hurries to the farmhouse. No one will believe 
it—that she has actually heard the passing of a chasse-galerie, that 
strange, tublike boat that sails through the air carrying les damnés 
—homesick men who have sold their souls to the devil so that a 
chasse-galerie may transport them back to the homes they have 
left. 

Strange tales are still told in the little towns of Clinton County, 
New York, of these voyageurs, skimming the treetops in their 
amazing vessels, and many of them are still believed by the older 
residents of the northern section of the county. It is a region of 
small population, abounding in folklore and having characteristics 
all its own. Because of its proximity to Canada, the majority of 
its inhabitants are of French ancestry; this perhaps accounts for 
the similarity of many of their superstitions to those of the natives 
of southern Louisiana. 
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My own acquaintance with the folk tales of these charming 
people began when, as a child, I spent many hours in wide-eyed 
wonder listening to my father’s accounts of the adventures of our 
forebears. He, in turn, had heard the tales from his grandfather, 
Joseph Hamelin, an intrepid old gentleman who did not fear to 
thrust aside the veil shrouding the misty and perilous boundaries 
of the ghost world. Thus I was born with a heritage rich in Old 
World superstition and tempered by generations of oral trans- 
mission in America. Along with this, I was blessed with a great- 
grandmother who had seen and heard a chasse-galerie, another to 
whom the Holy Ghost had once appeared through a frosted 
windowpane, another who thought herself destined to live ninety 
years because she had once seen a potato hill holding that many 
tubers, and a great-grandfather who had been attacked by a 
loup-garou and who had often talked with ghosts. 

One of my favorite ancestors is my great-great-grandfather, 
Culbert LeMire, who was born in northern Clinton County in 
1782. He was a man of vivid character, fond of conviviality, story- 
telling, and adventure. Strongest of all was his love of adventure. 
One evening, a few years after his marriage, he entered the kitchen 
door and flung a bag of gold upon the table. Wordlessly his wife 
stared at it, her eyes suddenly large with fear. Only too well did 
she know its meaning; Culbert had “hired out” to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company for a period of three years—three long years during 
which he would trade with the Indians, giving them beads, trink- 
ets, knives, guns, needles, and whisky in exchange for the furs 
they had trapped. It meant bitter loneliness for herself and the 
children, as well as for him, with no means of communication 
between them while he tramped the frozen wilderness of the 
Hudson Bay region. Pray God that he would not yield to a spirit 
of desolation and sell his soul to the devil for one trip back to her 
in the dreaded chasse-galerie. 
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According to Culbert’s own account, however, he did yield 
momentarily to this temptation. As the icy winds screeched about 
their solitary cabin, a small group of traders huddled about a 
wooden tub in the center of the floor. They were excited, nervous, 
and plagued with mal du pays—homesickness. Each longed to call 
upon the devil to fly him home in the wooden tub for the price 
of his soul; yet none dared. At this point, Culbert, fortified with 
a strong draught of traders’ whisky, stepped forward and boomed, 
“Oh devil, I give into your hands my immortal soul in payment 
for one visit to my wife and children!” As he placed his right foot 
into the tub, so his account runs, the tub began to rise slowly 
from the floor, then to vibrate violently and tip from side to side. 
Culbert hesitated only an instant before he hastily withdrew his 
foot and in a loud voice retracted his offer to the devil. After that 
experience, he was reconciled to serving out the full period of 
his voluntary exile. 

Interspersed with such stories as that of Culbert LeMire and 
his temptation to become un damné, I naturally heard, as a child, 
many of the beliefs that played such a large part in the lives of 
these Clinton County folk. To dream of the dead means to see 
the living, especially someone long absent; to dream of a wedding 
foretells a death; to dream of a corpse means a wedding; visions 
of swarming snakes signify the existence of active enemies. Insects 
have their different meanings: bedbugs are a warning of a fight; 
spiders mean money; dead spiders are unlucky. The fact that few 
dreams portend good luck accentuates the rather pessimistic and 
serious tinge of mind of these northern New Yorkers. However, 
one of their beliefs occasions a smile: to dream of the extraction 
of a tooth means a death; a painful extraction, the death of a near 
relative; a painless extraction, merely the death of an acquain- 
tance. 

Although omens often occur in dreams, they are more likely 
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to happen as a set of curious accidents, which to the mind of the 
superstitious assume the force of causes. The mutterings of a very 
old crone or of a bewitched person at a wedding are believed to 
cause the marriage to be childless. The old saying, ‘Blessed is 
the bride the sun shines on,” is supplemented by the belief that 
rain on the wedding day foretells an unhappy marriage. Young 
mothers pray for the normal birth of their children, because babies 
born turned or in unusual positions are doomed to troubled and 
sorrowful lives. 

The warnings of death are numerous and impressive. A bird 
flying into a house or three mysterious raps heard after dark are 
among the most familiar. A corpse laid with its feet pointing 
toward the road brings another death in the family within a 
year. Dogs are believed to be possessed with second sight and can 
see what is invisible to the human eye; the how] of a dog, there- 
fore, is a sure omen of death because he sees the soul in flight. 
Likewise it is thought that certain people have the power of a 
curious mental telepathy by which they may make known their 
own death to faraway friends and relatives. My father tells of a 
strange compulsion that forced him to sit up in bed in the middle 
of the night and call out the name of his sister at the very hour 
she died in a town many miles distant. 

It is said that dreams are the adventures of the soul out of the 
body, while death is its refusal to be coaxed back into the body. 
‘The belief in the soul’s power to assume a shape and existence 
independent of the body runs through all folklore. The French 
‘background of this northern section has given it all sorts of 
‘legends and superstitions concerning the adventures of wandering 
souls. 

Like the Irish, the French believe that the strange lights over 
swamps are supernatural beings. The Irish will-o’-the-wisp they 
call un feu-follet. During the Lenten season, the feu-follet dances 
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before late travelers, bewitches them, and lures them into the 
swamp and quicksand. The tale is still told in the little town of 
Champlain, New York, of the unfortunate man whose horses fell 
under the spell of these mad fires, and who was found the next 
morning, lost, dazed, and half-dead. 

Of all the supernatural creatures familiar to those of French 
ancestry, the most feared and yet most fascinating is the loup- 
garou, a wolflike creature possessed of the devil. To the imagina- 
tive and superstitious older generation of the region about 
northern Lake Champlain, the loup-garou symbolizes all that is 
evil. It is believed that people cursed or bewitched assume the 
shape of some animal, usually a wolf, and are doomed to prowl 
about at night and prey upon the living. My great-grandfather, 
Joseph Hamelin, an indomitable old gentleman, often told of 
grappling with one of these creatures, and said that the loup-garou, 
whose eyes shone like live coals, left the froth from his raging 
jaws dripping from my worthy ancestor's coat-tails. 

The great sea serpent of Lake Champlain is another startling 
monster which has occasioned many a tale. This sea beast is a 
hideous reptilian fish, mammoth in size, that is believed to have 
lived in the waters of the lake for many generations; it was first 
reported as rearing its ugly green head near the village of Rouses 
Point. Some natives of that village claim that the monster has 
appeared as recently as August of 1947. 

Ghosts are of various kinds: among the most familiar are 
those who are remorseful or reproachful, those whose love draws 
them back to watch over those left behind, and those of persons 
who have been recently buried. If a person dies owing money or 
wordly goods, he cannot enter heaven until his creditor informs 
the powers of heaven that he has made that person a gift of the 
debt. Joseph Hamelin was reputed to have been beset for years 
by a harassed ghost who owed him the price of a watch, and who 
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haunted him, begging in sepulchral but persistent tones, the gift 
of the watch. Not until his debtor had assumed the shape of a 
loup-garou and attacked him did my great-grandfather capitulate. 
On Hallowe’en, the night before le Jour de Tous Saints, all the 
ghosts, even those accursed or damned, are believed to come back 
to earth and to roam once again among the places and the friends 
they loved. Even the ghosts of the French have to hold a soirée 
at least once a year. 

It was only a generation or so ago that witchcraft still retained 
a hold on the imaginations of the Clinton County folk. Half-wits 
were always thought to be witches. They were possessed persons 
who had sold their souls to the devil for the favor of certain 
powers. Like very old, ugly women, they had the power of the 
evil eye and could cast spells and disaster upon their ill-fated 
victims, their magic being most effective during the full moon. 
The parish priest was often called in to pray over them and drive 
out the devils. 

A bedraggled tramp who frequented the towns of Champlain 
and Rouses Point around 1910 was thought to be a wizard. Young 
girls were warned against him, for it was said that he had the 
power of hypnotism and likewise carried strange love potions. 

As a precaution against enchantment, one could cross the 
thumb under the hand when in the presence of a witch. To hit a 
person bewitched and draw blood was thought to break the spell. 
One old inhabitant, now deceased, often told of an experience 
with a bewitched animal. While feeding her pigs one day, she 
noticed a newcomer much larger and more voracious than the 
rest and struck him on the snout with a large ring of keys she 
was carrying. Instantly the charm was broken and a handsome 
young man stood before her. Much to her chagrin, for the relater 
of the tale was a spinster, he merely tipped his hat, thanked her, 
and walked away. 
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There also was a belief that babies sometimes became 
bewitched because of the circumstances or time of their birth. 
Some Catholics in that region avowed that the reason why another 
Mass began immediately after the first, following midnight of 
Christmas Eve, lay in the fact that every child born between the 
midnight service and the following Mass lost his soul to the devil. 
A superstition similar to this relates to the falling star, which 
symbolizes a soul about to be bought by the devil. A sign of the 
Cross made before the star streaks out of sight saves that soul. 

But it is not alone souls and people who become bewitched. 
Money, after it has been buried seven years, is the property of 
Satan and takes on the peculiar power to move about. Humorous 
stories are told of those who have dug for buried money boxes 
only to have the boxes move constantly from place to place as the 
seeker dug in vain. 

With the passing of the horse as the principal means of trans- 
portation, many old and interesting beliefs are being forgotten. 
One of the most charming accused little fairies, called by Clinton 
County inhabitants les petits lutins, of riding the horses through- 
out the night and leaving them in the stables at dawn, tired and 
reeking with sweat. These little pixies were thought to braid the 
manes of the horses and to use the loops of hair as stirrups. Teams 
thus ridden were always the fattest and sleekest. 

Medicine, in its popular side, arose slowly out of primitive 
magic, and even today many inhabitants of this section of northern 
New York will, in a crisis, expound their old beliefs in folk medi- 
cine and often even resort to them. It is asserted that blood poison- 
ing can be cured by splitting a black cat at a crossroads and laying 
the warm body on the open wound of the sufferer. A live toad 
wrapped in a towel and tied to one’s neck is believed a positive 
cure for goiter. Whooping cough can be relieved either by cross- 
ing a river or by a very complicated ceremony in which the 
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patient is taken into a cellar and stood against a post, where a mark © 
is scratched at the level of his head. A hole is then bored at that 
mark, a lock of the patient’s hair inserted, and the hole sealed. 
When the lock of hair has dried up, the whooping cough will dis- 
appear. It is also a popular belief that babies must be weaned dur- 
ing a waning moon and according to the sign of the Zodiac. If 
the child is weaned when the sign is at the legs, the child may be 
lame; if when the sign is at the head, the child may be feeble- 
minded. 

Perhaps even better than by their beliefs, we may know a 
people by their customs and characteristic manner of living. The 
natives of Clinton County, dominated by a French tradition, and 
for the most part deeply religious, have certain customs peculiar 
to themselves. Vivid pictures are called to my mind of the eerie 
candlelit processions during electrical storms. Holy candles of 
pure beeswax are lighted and carried by each member of the 
family to prevent lightning from striking the home. The church 
is the only structure in the community believed safe from the 
wrath of the elements. I remember well one old lady who blessed 
herself at each flash of lightning, causing me to wonder at her great 
agility, for the recurring flashes and the blessings succeeded one 
another with amazing swiftness. 

The most famous custom of that section is the old chiverie 
{charivari], which was still practiced about twenty years ago. The 
occasion for a chiverie was found in a wedding, especially that of 
a widow or a widower to one still enjoying single blessedness. 
After dark, on the night of the wedding, the men of the village 
gathered and serenaded the newlyweds with various noisemakers 
until the groom appeared and treated the assemblage to food 
and drink. One famous old chiverie was featured by the buffoon- 
ery of one of the men who was dressed as the deceased spouse and 
placed in a homemade coffin beneath the window of the recently 
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married widower. At frequent intervals, the “corpse” sat up 
slowly and quavered ghostly reproaches, while his accomplices 
beat a weird racket on tin pans and improvised songs appropriate 
to the occasion. The harassed widower finally was compelled to 
bring out food and wine to subdue his tormentors. 

If marriage holds no lures for the widower, he may give himself 
away, a custom spoken of in French as il s'est donné. The process 
consists of giving all property and money to children or friends 
in exchange for care and a home for the rest of the donor’s life. 

The treatment of names in Clinton County is unusual. Often 
a boy’s name is hyphenated with that of his father for identifica- 
tion, the father’s name following that of his son. In large families, 
sometimes each member is labeled with a French nickname desig- 
nating the person’s most outstanding characteristic, such as Gros 
Yeux, Petit, Téte Rouge, or Le Blanc. Last names have been 
known to disappear entirely under the persistence of certain 
French designations. A long ancestry of boat pilots finally left a 
family with the last name of Pilot. The name Couture comes from 
the French word for seam, which was a nickname given one of 
the Couture ancestors who had been wounded on the Plains of 
Abraham and was disfigured by a long scar on his cheek which 
resembled a seam. 

Folk ballads of Clinton County are nearly all in French. It 
was the custom, when my father was a boy, to sing these ballads 
to the little children so that they might learn early the lesson of 
right and wrong. Each song had its moral. Riches were deplored 
as the base of all wickedness; charity and hospitality were exalted 
as the prime virtues. 

Clinton County has a wealth of folklore to bequeath. As in all 
such regions, however, education, the invasion of outsiders, the 
ridicule of modern American youth, all are causing the gradual 
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passing of its folk tradition. Yet, the roots of superstition go deep; 
ghosts still walk in Clinton County. 

In this final story of the supernatural, the principals will 
remain anonymous at their own request, though old Joseph 
Hamelin, I am sure, would have boasted of it had he had a 
similar experience. In the early spring of 1947, a man, accom- 
panied by his son, was spending the night at the home of a 
widowed sister. As they sat talking in the old-fashioned parlor, 
the woman began speaking in low, agitated tones of mysterious 
knockings she had heard in the house late at night. 

The man was amused and scoffed at her fears, saying: “Some- 
one is trying to scare you. People know you want to sell the house, 
and some fellow figures he'll get it cheaper by knocking on your 
windows at night and frightening you.” 

“No, no, it is not the living. I know! The raps are too swift 
for human hands,” the woman answered firmly. 

Hardly had she stopped speaking than a rapid pounding was 
heard from the rear of the house. The two men leaped to their 
feet and dashed to the back porch. A searchlight was snapped on, 
and they hunted through the ground and shrubbery, but to no 
avail—there was no one outside. 

Once more back in the parlor, the man laughed somewhat 
uneasily. “Well, we didn’t catch him this time, but there must 
have been someone out there. No one believes in ghosts any more.” 

“No?” Now there was scorn in the sister’s voice. “You know 
there was a man murdered in this house. That happened long 
before we were born. They say his body was never found, but the 
walls were spattered with his blood, and his life’s savings were 
gone.” 

“And I suppose you believe that his soul won’t rest until his 
bones are discovered and given a Christian burial!” the man said. 

“Perhaps that is it,” the sister answered slowly. “Or perhaps 
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it is a warning that death will visit us here. Oh, you may laugh, 
but I tell you this house is haunted. The picture of our own dead 
mother moves or drops to the floor every tme I try to hang it, as 
if there were a curse on the walls themselves. For several years 
now, there have been these knockings. And once, in the middle 
of the night, the front door opened slowly, and I heard heavy 
footsteps coming up the stairs. I was so terrified I could hardly 
move, but I finally managed to switch on the light. There was no 
one there.” 

The hands of the clock crept toward midnight. There was an 
eerie stillness in the room and a closeness that caused the man to 
run his finger around the edge of his collar. He tried to laugh 
again, but the laughter gurgled in his throat, for precisely at that 
moment the raps were repeated—three in number and each one 
made up of a series of small sounds in rapid succession that 
began strongly, then trailed off to a whisper. The unearthly noise 
seemed to come from the wall directly next to the man’s chair. He 
felt the hair on his neck bristle, and his palms became sweaty as 
he reached out and ran his hands over the wallpaper. It was an 
inside wall, separating the parlor from the center hall, a fact 
which excluded the possibility of a prankster. Could it have been 
a rat? The very nature of the weird sounds excluded that also. 
Neither the man, his son, nor his sister could duplicate the rapidity 
of the knocking. “No, it is not the living,” his sister had said. 
“The raps are too swift for human hands.” 

Three weeks later, the aged father of the man and his sister 
died in that very room. The raps were never heard again. In the 
year of our Lord 1947, ghosts still walked in Clinton County. # 
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A YORK STATE SONGBAG: 
THE DOUGLASS-STEVENS 
MANUSCRIPT’ 


By EDITH CUTTING 


LEVEN years ago Harry Douglass of Arcade, New York, 

wrote to Professor Harold W. Thompson about a collec- 

tion of songs which he had discovered among his family 
papers. According to family tradition they had been written 
down by his great-uncle, Volney Stevens, at least part of them 
having been dictated by Volney’s father, Artemas. A few had been 
written down by Volney’s mother, Julia Parker Stevens. That the 
songs were well known in the family Mr. Douglass was sure, for 
he remembered that his grandfather, R. D. M. Stevens, could 
sing all evening and never repeat. Knowing Professor Thompson’s 
interest in songs, Mr. Douglass felt that these might be worth 
study as a selection typical of their period. He was certainly right. 
The manuscript shows a cross-section of the songs popular between 
1843 and 1856 in a representative family of New York State— 
ancient British ballads, historical songs of England, Ireland, and 
America, love songs, pioneering songs, songs of local tragedies, 
songs about Indians, sentimental and moral songs on one hand 
and satirical ones on the other, spirituals, minstrels, and campaign 
ditties. In its present form, with notes, this manuscript runs to 
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The original manuscript itself is fascinating to look at. It 
is composed of five sections of a book about 7 by 12 inches, on 
paper that apparently was lined, though most of the lines are 
faded completely away. Many pages are loose, and some are 
stained. The ink, probably black originally, though faded to 
brown in places, is the same for the first sixty-two songs, and the 
writing also is consistent. After that, most of the songs are written 
in either red or bright blue ink, with larger letters and more 
flourishes; a few are in a small, neat handwriting, varying, appar- 
ently, according to the time when they were written down. Some 
of the songs have been tasted by the mice over the years, and, to 
take Sir Francis Bacon literally, some few stanzas at least have been 
chewed and digested. 

A few of these songs may have been copied from songsters, for 
they have spelling that is correct and wording that follows other 
known copies exactly. Only a few. Most of them seem to. be set 
down as they were heard, without punctuation, with. omissions 
and additions, and some garbled words not understood at all. 

For some time I have been working on these songs under 
Professor Thompson’s direction, looking up historical and literary 
backgrounds, locating melodies, and comparing the Douglass 
versions with others. For several we have found no other copy. 
Now the manuscript is ready to be passed on to you. In the songs 
themselves no changes have been made except where necessary to 
the meaning, in which case the insertions are clearly indicated, 
and the songs are grouped according to subject and type. Other- 
wise, aside from the printed page, we hope you will soon see them 
as the Stevenses sang them a hundred years ago. Although a few 
appear in Professor Thompson’s book of York State lore, Body, 
Boots and Britches, the collection as a whole has not yet appeared 
in print. 

More than a dozen of the songs most interesting from a his- 
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torical point of view celebrate our American history from the time 
of “Brave Wolfe” to that of “Buena Vista.” One of the most 
unusual is “Old Grannau Weal.”’ Lady Gregory, the Irish play- 
wright, in her book entitled Seven Short Plays, prints a song 
called ““Granuaile” to be sung in the play The Rising of the Moon. 
In that song Granuaile is a symbolic name for Ireland. The same 
name, spelled differently, appears in this ballad of the American 
Revolution, apparently representing the spirit of rebellious 
Ireland, sympathetic with the colonies in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. It begins with Grannau Weal’s going to Dublin, then 
to London, where she meets North, Granville, and Bute. 


You are three villains as I understand 

Who are wronging my children in yon foreign land 
And it is reported and told as a fact 

You are the three villains that made the tea act 


You are wrongly informed says these gentlemen 
To yield to your slavery we never intend 

That land is our kings, we solemnly say 

And we will make laws and your sons must obey 


You are three arrant liars, says old Grannau in haste 
Tis very well known from the east to the west 

My children they ventured their lives o’er the flood 
And purchased that land with the price of their blood 


They said noble Grannau do’nt give such a vent 

We'll cool your sons courage and make them repent 
With our great ships of war and our men in the field 
We'll cool your sons courage and make them to yield 


I would not have you think for to frighten my sons 
At Lexington battle they made your men run 

They are men of experience in every degree 

The’ll turn your proud ships with a hell-a-ma-lee. 
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The rest of the stanzas continue the argument, and the song closes 
with Grannau Weal’s prophecy of our success. 

A satirical song which seems to refer, in part at least, to Revo- 
lutionary days is ““The Sweeper.” We have been able to find no 
other copy. It begins: 


Though I sweep too and fro old iron to find 

Brass pins rusty nails they are all to my mind 

Though I wear a sound head unto George Washington 

Though I ragged and poor with a clear concience i sing 
Though i sweep to and fro i will have you to know 
There are sweepers in high spritis as well as in low 

Theres the statesman he sweeps but what is it for 

His own coffers to fill both in peace and in war 

Though the actions be dirty he cares not a straw 

If he gets but the money the rebels may jaw. 


Our next struggle with England, the War of 1812, is detailed 
in “Old England Forty Years Ago,” which was sung to the tune, 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me.” This is probably of special interest 
because one of the two known broadside copies belongs to the 
New York State Historical Association. The song opens with 
references to the Revolution, to the impressment of seamen, and 
to the attempts at conciliation. Finally war began. 


Decatur Hull and Bainbridge dear 
Did wonders in our navy 

Brave captain Hull sunk the guerriere 
And Bainbridge sunk the java 


Decatur took A ship of fane 

High on the waving waters 

The macedonian was her name 
And home in triumpp brought her 


Perry with flag and sail unfurled 
Met Barcly on lake erie 
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At him his machless thunder hurled 
Till Barclay grew quite weary 


He gained the victory and renounee 
He worked him up so neatly 

He brought old englands banners down 
And swept the lake compleetly 


Proud Downie fell on lake champlain 
By fortin quite forsaken 

He was by bold Mcdonough slain 
And all his fleet were taken 


When e’er they met columbias sons 
On lakes or larger waters 

They fell beneath our thundering guns 
Or humbly cried for quarters. 


Through drery wilds oer bog and fen 
The luckless general plundered 
He fied with fifteen thousand men 
From macombs fifteen hundred 


Some of the other songs that commemorate historical events 
are “The Taxation of America,” “Bold Dighton,” “The Constitu- 
tion and the Guerriére,” and “The Hunters of Kentucky,” as well 
as those more familiar to so many York Staters: “Perry’s Victory,” 
“James Bird,” and “The Noble Lads of Canada.” 

I don’t know whether it’s safe in this company to admit that 
the campaign songs in the manuscript—aside from one for the 
abolitionist Liberty Party—are Democratic. All are full of per- 
sonalities. For instance, in 1852 Franklin Pierce was the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate, and William Rufus Devane King, 
candidate for vice-president. In “A Song for the Campaign” 
sung to the minstrel tune “Old Dan Tucker” there is a reference 
to the campaign eight years before in which James Knox Polk 
was nominated as a dark horse and elected. In the last line, to 
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“catch Jesse,” means just what you think—to be scolded or beaten 
soundly. Three of the typical stanzas are: 


Hurrah for Pierce he’s on the track 

And Colonel King is on his back 

They both are honest good and true 

And whig humbuggery will not do 
Get out of the way for Pierce is comeing (3) 
And colonel King with him is running 


We whipped the whigs in forty-four 
As we had often done before 

They did not know our james k polk 
And swore his name was all a joke 


Our cause has stood the test of time 
Our principles like gold do shine, 
While Fedral whigs change every year 
And in new dresses do appear. 
Clear the track, you whigs remember (3) 
You'll catch jesse in November. 


These campaign songs were invaluable in dating the manu- 
script, because such songs are usually forgotten soon after the 
campaign ends. The songs for 1852 were numbered 49, 51, and 
52, whereas the song for 1856 was next to the last written down. 
That means that thirty songs, nearly a third of the manuscript, 
were written down in the years 1852-1856. 

Among the many other kinds of song represented, the real 
minstrel songs are the happiest. “Nancy Till” was written and 
arranged by White’s Serenaders, and was published in 1851, about 
the same time as the “Gum Tree Canoe,” which also appears in 
the Douglass Manuscript. The lyric “Nancy Till” begins: 


Down in the cane break close by the mill 
There lives a yaller gall her name is Nancy Till 
I know that she loves me Ive known it very long 
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Im going to serenage her by singing her a song 
Come love come the boat lies low 
She lies high and dry the ohio 
Come love come and go along with me 
And I'll take you down to Tenessee. 


It is interesting that Yorkers were singing white spirituals 
before they knew anything about Negro spirituals. The five white 
spirituals in this collection were on separate sheets of paper, not 
in the orignal book, but the fact that they belong to the same 
group is indicated by the signature, “Julia Stevens, Java, 1843,” 
on two of them. The theme of judgment followed by salvation or 
damnation is a familiar one, as it appears in ““The Gospel Ship,” 
though a closely corresponding copy of this song has not been 
found. It begins: 


The gospel ship is sailing by 

The ark of safety now is nigh 

O sinners unto Jesus fly 

Improve your day of grace 

O there'll be glory. glory O hallelugah 
O there'll be glory 

When we the Lord embrace 


“The Convert” is another, the verses of which are different from 
those in other copies, and “Canaan” is made up almost entirely 
of “errant couplets,” that is, verses such as— 


If you get there before I do 
Look out for me I am coming too— 


which appeared in many different spirituals, both white and 
Negro. 

Among the less easily identified songs in the collection is one 
called “Roving Bachelor,” part of which the mice have done away 
with. It is a song of warning to bachelors seeking wives and refers 
in the last stanza to the old English belief that a man who was to 
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be hanged might be saved if a woman would offer to marry him: 


There was a criminal in the cart just going to be hanged 
And a reprieve was sent to him the cart and crowd did stand 
To marry a girl twill save your life the judge to him did say 
Then why should i corrupt my life the victim did reply 
Here is a crowd of every sort 

And why should i prevent the sport 

The bargain is hard on every part 

A wife is the worst drive on your cart 


To the folklorist some of the most interesting songs are the 
Child ballads, that is, versions of songs sung for generations in 
Britain and classified in 1898, forty-two years after the completion 
of the Douglass Manuscript, by Francis J. Child of Harvard. 
Several in the Douglass Manuscript are no doubt familiar to you— 
ones such as “The Bishop of Canterbury,” ‘““The Kennebec Bite,” 
“The Bold Pirates,’ and “Barbara Allen,’ yet the variations are 
often interesting. For instance, ‘Barbara Allen” closes with the 
local reference, 


The richest man in Stoneington died 
For a poor blacksmith’s daughter. 


Evidently people from Stonington, Connecticut, settled in Wyom- 
ing County, New York, the song perhaps being influenced by a 
local incident that paralleled it. 

In another ballad, the story of shipwreck foretold by the sight 
of a mermaid, the cabin boy protests that he has a “mother in fair 
New York Town,” and the mate, “a wife in fair Boston town.” 
The warning is fulfilled, however, and— 


Once around went our gallant ship 

And twice around went she 

And the third time around went our gallant ship 
And she sank to the bottom of the sea 
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The longest ballad in the manuscript—53 stanzas—and one of 
the most important—is “The Hog’s Heart,” which recounts an 
ancient story of love and deceit and vengeance. This is the only 
copy of the ballad that we have been able to find. It seems to be 
distantly related to the Child ballad of “The Twa Knights,” 
though details of the story seem even closer to the Italian 
Decameron of Boccaccio. The plot was familiar to Shakespeare and 
appears with variations in Cymbeline. “The Two Merchants and 
the Faithful Wife” of Ruprecht von Wurzburg is a variant of 
the story in old German verse. German, Italian, English in 
descent, this song with its combination of folk motifs is a good 
example of the varied backgrounds of York State lore. 

A- song with a little lighter tone is “The Lawyer Outwitted,” 
an eighteenth-century broadside ballad in which an heiress was 
courted by an impecunious young man. She loved him but was 
afraid her father would oppose the marriage. The young man 
decided: 


Your father is A counceler 
I'll tell him my condition 


Ten guineas it shall be his fee 
He'll think it is some stranger 
Then for the gold will counsell me 
And keep me free from danger 


The young man unto him did go 
The very next day after 

But did not let the lawyer know 
It was his daugter 


But when the lawyer saw the gold 
That he should be the gainer 
A pretty trick to him he told 

In safety to obtain her 
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Let him provide A horse he cried 
And let her take you up behind her 
And then unto some parson ride 
Before her parents find her 


Then she'll steal you you may be sure 

And so avoid their fury 

For this is law I will maintain 

Before both judge and jury. 
This is one time when advice was followed to the letter, and the 
next day when his daughter brought home her new husband, 
though the lawyer raged, he had to admit he had been outwitted. 
Not only that, but he graciously gave them his blessing and 
promised that they should be his only heirs. 

These are hardly a fair sampling, even, of the eighty-nine 
songs that make up the Douglass-Stevens Manuscript. There are 
pioneer songs like ““The Used-Up Miner,” a tale of shipwreck on 
the Atlantic called “The Loss of the Albion,” Stephen Foster’s 
“Old Dog Tray,” a song of murder, ‘Sarah Maria Cornell,” besides 
songs about Indians like “Alknomok,” and tearful songs such as 
“The Watcher.” How better than in reading these songs can you 
gain insight into the unaffected educational, social and cultural 
background of a representative family of New York State a hun- 
dred years ago? 


1 Read at the annual meeting, New York Folklore Society, at Syracuse, July 31, 
1948. 
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DOWN ULSTER WAY 


By AGNES SCOTT SMITH 


LSTER COUNTY was one of the three regions in the 

state to be settled first. Consequently, it is rich in folk- 

lore, with tales that date well beyond the era of the 
American Revolution. And the choice offered the collector is 
wide—yarns of Indians and witches, peculiar customs and deeds of 
fun, quick thinking and heroism. 

The Indians, of course, hold an important place in the annals, 
both written and oral, of Ulster County. Certain of these incidents 
are secure in everyone’s memory because they have been written 
into the local histories. Such is the story of Peter Short and Peter 
Miller of Woodstock, carried off to Canada and finally released 
through the intervention of a brave whom Short had once 
befriended at his home in Bearsville. But other yarns still remain 
to be told, two of which have been handed down in my mother’s 
family. Both happened to the family of Christian Myer, one of the 
early settlers, whose Dutch stone house still stands on the old 
King’s Highway near Saugerties. 

One time the Indians, who found it easy to carry on maraud- 
ing expeditions against the settlers of Saugerties and slip quickly 
and safely back into the security of the great pine and hemlock 
forests and deep ravines of the Catskills, were on the warpath. 
They were attacking outlying farms, looting, burning, and killing. 
On this particular day, Mrs. Myer, with her young baby, was 
alone at home. Looking across the clearing, she discovered several 
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Indians sneaking up to the house. To oppose them was folly and 
it was too late to flee. As the mother looked around her wildly, 
wondering where she might hide the precious baby, her eye fell 
upon a large hogshead half filled with live-goose feathers. Clutch- 
ing the child, the mother had just time to lower herself carefully 
into the hogshead of feathers and pull them over her. Placing her 
hand over the baby’s face to keep the feathers from smothering it, 
she nursed the child to keep it quiet. The minutes must have 
ticked by slowly indeed as she listened to the Indians prowling 
about the house. But finding no one they finally went away, and 
the mother and her baby emerged from the big barrel little 
worse for their harrowing experience. 

The second story shows an entirely different side of Indian 
nature. The child might have been the same as in the foregoing 
story, if the baby hidden in the feathers was a boy. This time the 
Indians who came to the Myer farm were friendly, asking to buy 
provisions. Again the men were away, and only Mrs. Myer and 
the children were at home. One of the children was a small boy, 
evidently at the Indian-worshiping age. Anyway, he made friends 
immediately with one of the redskinned visitors. When they came 
to leave the Indian took the boy by the hand and made the mother 
understand that he was taking the little chap with him. It was, 
he explained, just for a visit, and in two, maybe three, maybe 
four days, he would bring the little fellow back. 

The mother was naturally pretty anxious as she saw her son 
trudge off toward the foothills of the Catskills with her Indian 
visitors. But she had been afraid to offend by objecting and, when 
the men folks returned late that afternoon, they agreed that the 
only thing they could do was to hope the Indian would keep his 
word. And he did. Three days later he brought the child back, 
proudly wearing bits of Indian finery. The boy’s most prized 
possession was a beautiful little bow and arrows, which his host 
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had taught him to shoot. All in all, it had been a thrilling exper- 
ience for the lad, and he had such a thoroughly good time that 
he wasn’t nearly as delighted to see his mother as she had expected. 

In the early 1800's the main road connecting Kingston with 
the Catskills was the “Plank Road,” which led northwest through 
such tannery towns as Phoenicia and Shandaken. The western 
terminus of the road was Delhi in Delaware County. Between 
Phoenicia and Shandaken several so-called hotels served the 
drovers on their journey both to and from Kingston, the Hudson 
River shipping port. 

Although the Indians as a menace to the settlers had vanished 
by 1840, a few redskins still lingered near the settlements, doing 
occasional odd jobs to earn pocket money for cartridges, fishhooks, 
and whisky. One such, “Indian John,” lived near Shandaken and 
haunted the drovers’ hostels in the hope that the men would buy 
him drinks. But the drovers were seldom generous enough to 
satisfy his whisky taste completely. 

Then one night he hit upon an ingenious plan that really 
netted him as many drinks as he wanted. He entered the bar dis- 
playing a pocket full of silver, realized from the sale of his 
winter's catch of furs. Turning generous the Indian invited the 
ten or dozen men in the room to join him in a drink. The drovers 
were no doubt surprised at John’s hospitality, but they stepped to 
the bar willingly enough. Then as the bartender poured out the 
last drink and the men reached to lift their glasses, the Indian 
threw two large rattlesnakes on the bar. The bartender and 
drovers lost no time in getting out of the room, but not John. 
Not at least until he had drained every last one of the unpaid-for 
glasses of whiskey. 

Witches also hold their place in local folklore. That witches 
were much more than a figment of the mind to the Dutch settlers 
is seen in the fact that “witch catchers” were built into the 
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chimneys of many of the old stone houses. These usually consisted 
of a series of spiked iron bars upon which witches and devils and 
“sich onwelcome critters’ would impale themselves if they tried 
to come down the chimney, evidently their favorite method of 
entrance into a house. 

One of these “witches,” Lyd Cripps by name, a harmless but 
terrifying old woman, tramped the road past my mother’s home 
in Hurley. Now, there are two things, at least, which no powers 
of magic, however dark, can contend against—salt and fire. It was 
great sport for my mother and her brothers and sisters to watch 
for Lyd Cripps to come home. From the bedroom window they 
could see a quarter of a mile down the road, and when the old 
woman appeared they would scamper out and sprinkle a thin 
trail of salt across the road in front of the house. Then they would 
hide and wait for the fun to begin. 

Lyd Cripps would shuffle along, head bent to the ground, 
“mumble jumblin’” to herself. As she reached the line of salt she 
would come to a startled stop, sway confusedly back and forth, 
then lift her skirts as though to leap the barrier. Stop. Turn to the 
right. Stop. Pace to the left. Stop. She couldn’t make it. “That 
little line of sprinkled salt,” the family say, “was harder to get 
over than the Great Wall of China.” So poor Lyd Cripps would 
retrace her steps a little, crawl through the fence, scamble up the 
bank above the road, and make her way across the orchard until 
it was safe for her to get back into the road again. 

Another bit of witch lore in our family concerns Uncle James. 
One day, as a baby, Uncle James, whose home was in one of the 
old Dutch houses in Hurley street, had a crying fit. He just cried 
and cried and cried. And it wasn’t colic. His mother even 
undressed him several times, but no pins were sticking him either. 
All day long the hysterical wailing and fretful sobbing kept up. 
Toward evening, the village crone, credited with dark and secret 
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powers, dropped in. Mrs. Merritt told the old woman her predica- 
ment. Requesting a handful of salt the old woman went to the 
baby’s cradle, mumbled a few indistinguishable sentences, and 
threw the salt on the open fire. Then as the salt snapped and 
cracked the baby’s crying stopped. The devil, you see, that had 
possessed the infant had been driven out and up the chimney by 
the old witch and her handful of salt. 

One of the best witch tales I know concerns Woodstock and 
was told by Miss Anita Smith of that village. Years ago (although 
descendants are still living in Woodstock, and it was from one of 
these that Miss Smith heard the story) John, one of a large family 
of children, was bonded to a farmer as an apprentice. Fall came, 
and he was told to take the ox team and drive over Ohayo Moun- 
tain to the home of a man and his wife who made the finest, 
thickest, warmest mittens of anyone in the community. So famous 
were this couple that everyone within reach of their home always 
secured his family supply of winter mittens from them. 

It was a cold, late November afternoon, and as the oxen 
plodded their slow way up the steep mountain, swirling flurries of 
snow accompanied the scurrying leaves. John approached the 
farm with some misgivings because of the old couple’s reputation 
for being ‘“‘queer.” As he entered the yard he saw the elderly 
couple, each sitting before a window, stiff, erect, and waxy pale. 
They never moved or flickered an eyelash. John opened the door 
and went in, and still they sat there, neither moving nor speaking. 

Then a quick movement caught John’s eye, which froze him > 
to the floor. Two huge black cats sat at opposite sides of the room, 
glaring. Then they darted at each other, spitting and hissing, 
linked their tails in a mad whirl and dashed back to opposite 
sides of the room. After a period of glaring they rushed at each 
other, linked tails, whirled, and again parted. By then, John, 
thoroughly scared, dashed from the devil-ridden house. The old 
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couple still sat in their chairs, motionless and staring as when 
he had entered. 

But as he jumped to the seat of the oxcart, both came to the 
door and called him. In her hand the old woman held the pairs 
of mittens the family had ordered. John took them and left as 
quickly as he could. It was not until years later that he summoned 
the courage to tell the story. 

Although almost every corner of the county has its favorite 
witch story, other stories of the supernatural are much more rare. 
But two interesting ones have come to my attention within the 
past year. 

A certain resident of Marbletown, whose descendants are still 
living there, was given to excessive drinking. One day he came 
home a little higher than usual and invited his wife to drive to 
Lomontville. She was afraid, since it meant fording the Esopus 
Creek, and she refused. Moreover, she tried to dissuade her hus- 
band, since there had been heavy showers all night, and she knew 
the creek would be swollen and the trip extremely dangerous for 
a man in her husband’s condition. But she could do nothing with 
him. So off he drove alone. In a short time he was back, his horses 
dry, so she knew he had not crossed the creek. Besides, he was 
now cold sober. 

For a long while he refused to answer her questions, but that 
night he talked. ‘I saw your sister this afternoon,” he explained. 
“I know she is dead.” Although the wife was startled, she was 
disbelieving, because she had had a letter from her sister in 
Pennsylvania only a day or two before. Then the man told his 
story. As he was approaching the ford, the sun broke through the 
clouds, and there on the flat lime rocks which border the creek, 
stood the sister in gleaming raiment. She had motioned him away 
from the ford, and he had obeyed. This was about 4:30 o'clock. 
Two days later a letter arrived saying that the wife’s sister had 
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died very suddenly at 4 o’clock on the very day that the man was 
starting for Lomontville. 

The second story again concerns Woodstock. Several years ago 
an old lady stopped at the Jack Horner Shop in that village and 
asked the owner, Mr. Schleicher, whether she might please look 
over the house. She even asked to go upstairs. 

“Yes, this is the room,” she said. ‘““There’s the closet. Why, 
even the hinges on the door are the same. My bed stood right 
there.” 

Then she told her story. Her family had lived in the house and 
as a child she had been very ill in the room she had just visited. 
In fact, one night she had been so sick they had expected her to 
die. Her mother went downstairs to fix some medicine, and the 
child was left alone. 

Slowly the closet door opened, and Christ stepped out of the 
cupboard. “Do not fear,” he had told the child, “you are going to 
get well.” The little girl told her mother the story. During the 
night the fever broke, and from that hour the child steadily 
improved. When she revisited the house, she was an old lady, 
over eighty. 

Another group of stories has grown up around the old Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal, main artery of commerce before the 
coming of the railroad between the Hudson River and the 
Pennsylvania coal mines. The first story was told me by one of 
the janitors at high school, who said he had heard his uncle tell 
the story many times. 

Most of the families living along the D. & H. Canal between 
Rondout and Wilbur were desperately poor. Fuel was a difficult 
problem, and many families made every effort to obtain it free. 
But so extensive had been raids on the coal barges once they were 
tied up, that they were kept under constant watch, and regular 
stealing was almost out of the question. 
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The business of getting coal usually fell upon the boys of the 
family. Some of them at least hit upon an ingenious plan. Six to 
ten boys, all good swimmers, would dive into the canal, grab hold 
of the barges and do their best to hold them back. At least they 
could impede progress, and, to break their hold, the bargemen 
would throw big chunks of coal at them. (The coal was delivered 
from the mines in big chunks, being broken up for house delivery 
by the merchants who purchased it.) Occasionally a boy was hit, 
but they were good divers and could usually evade the missles by 
skillfully ducking under water. The boys would keep up their 
delaying tactics as long as they were physically able. Then, after 
they had rested on the bank awhile and gotten their wind, they 
would dive back into the canal, collect the coal that had been 
thrown at them, and take their haul home. “An expert at the 
game,” the uncle explained, “could pretty nearly get enough to 
take the family through the winter.” 

The other story concerns the school at Wilbur, one of the 
toughest in all Ulster County, since during the winter session the 
majority of the pupils were canalers. Many of them were men 
twenty years of age or older, who, having nothing better to do 
when the canal and creek were frozen up, attended school. 

The chief interest of these older pupils in school was to see 
how quickly they could get rid of the teacher, and in the 1840's 
the school seems to have been without an instructor as often as 
it had one. In fact, conditions became so bad that it was almost 
impossible to find anyone willing to tackle the job. But one 
winter a young Scotch farmer from Kingston, much in need of a 
little additional income, decided to try his hand at the Wilbur job. 

An excellent shot, the young man went armed, placing a 
revolver in the desk drawer. The pupils arrived expectantly. The 
morning went well enough, but by afternoon the teacher gathered 
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that conspiracies were underfoot that would soon empty the school 
of its occupants, including himself. 

It had not been difficult to spot the ringleader, a big burly 
Irishman whose interest in multiplication tables amounted to very 
little. This lad sat near a window which, during the noon session, 
the teacher had raised, placing a stick of wood under the frame, 

No sooner had the afternoon session gotten under way than 
the older boys became noticeably restless. While the teacher was 
giving his attention to some of the younger pupils, the ringleader 
began moving toward the front of the room past the window. 
This obviously was the signal for the “bum’s rush,” for instantly 
the whole school was alert, awaiting a sign from the leader. 

“Sit down,” the teacher ordered sharply to the young canaler, 
But the ringleader pushed forward steadily. Just as he reached the 
window there was a sharp report, the stick which supported the 
window spun crazily, and the window slammed shut. There sat 
the teacher elbow propped on the desk, a thin curl of smoke hang- 
ing about the muzzle of the revolver. “I said, ‘Sit down,’” he 
repeatedly quietly. And the brash young canaler sat. 

Legends have also gathered around Kingston’s 300-year-old 
historic Dutch church. These include a ghost who inhabits the 
bell tower, a bell which breaks out in intermittent weird tollings 
when danger threatens, and a long disused secret passage from the 
crypt of the church to the wall of the old stockade. But the tale 
I propose to tell is recorded in the marriage records of the church 
and was first given by Ben Brink, county historian, in the May, 
1912, issue of Olde Ulster. 

Since its beginnings in England nearly a thousand years ago 
some queer customs have grown up under the term “common 
law.”’ One of these was that liability for the payment of the debts 
of a first husband could be avoided by a man who married the 
widow “by taking her from the hands of the priest clothed only 
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in her shift (chemise) or by her crossing the street in which she 
lived in the same limited costume.” 

There is at least one recorded instance of an attempt to avoid 
a wife’s debts in this way in Kingston. In the marriage records of 
the Kingston Church, under the date April 17, 1699, there is an 
entry by Dominie Nucella of the marriage of Albert Hendricksen 
Ploeg and the widow Rachel Pier. On the margin of the entry is 
this statement, “In the presence of Adrian Roos, Geerje Pier, 
Maria Nucella and Mary Singer was Rachel Pier, with her chemise 
over her clothes, married to Albert Hendricksen Ploeg, by me, 
Nucella.” 

The name Oliver has been associated for several generations 
with the medical profession in Ulster County. Dr. James Oliver, 
who lived in Marbletown, was an eminent surgeon during the 
Revolution, serving with the American Army in the Burgoyne 
campaign. Interested only in helping the suffering men, he also 
tendered his services to the British wounded after Burgoyne sur- 
rendered. 

Dr. Oliver’s skill as a surgeon took him on long journeys from 
home, and his name is almost as well known in Delaware County 
as in Ulster. One time he was called to attend a resident of 
Bovina, a Highland Scotch settlement in Delaware County. After 
examining the patient he found a rather complicated operation 
necessary. He explained that although the man might die during 
the operation, it was his only hope for recovery. 

But when he took out his shiny surgical instruments, the 
suspicious Highlanders became alarmed. Each clansman present 
drew his sword and warned the doctor that no harm must come 
to their sick kinsman. They left little doubt in the doctor’s mind 
concerning his own fate if the operation were not successful. The 
doctor looked at the dying man, then at the ring of drawn Scotch 
claymores, rolled up his sleeves and went to work. The outcome 
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of the operation was in doubt for several days, and during that 
time the doctor was never allowed out of the sight of a would-be 
avenger. But the man lived, and the whole community was 
unbounded in its gratitude to the courageous doctor. 

No survey, however cursory, of old Ulster County tales would 
be complete without some reference to New Paltz, the beautiful 
little village some twenty miles south of Kingston originally set- 
tled by the French Huguenots. My favorite story from that section 
was told me by the late Marie Antionette and Mary Jansen 
Du Bois, descendants of the pioneer settlers. 

Horse racing on the New Paltz plains (which were left 
unfenced until 1820) was a favorite sport, and Louis Du Bois, 
whose father was a prominent man in the New Paltz Church, had 
a beautiful little horse which almost never lost a race. Dominie 
Bogardus, pastor of the church, remonstrated with Louis’ father 
for his son’s addiction to the wicked sport. Finally, the father 
broke up his son’s bad habit by selling the horse, which by 
various sales and devious trades came into the possession of 
Dominie Bogardus himself several years later, though the Dominie 
did not know to whom the horse had originally belonged. 

Now Dominie Bogardus also preached at New Hurley on 
Sunday afternoons, and his route there took him along the Kittle- 
borough Road which crossed the very plains used by the young 
bloods for their race course. Young Louis Du Bois accordingly 
laid his plans. He stationed several of his cronies at Andries Deyo’s, 
at the end of the race course. He himself borrowed a horse and 
rode on to the beginning of the course where he lay in wait for 
the good dominie. 

Then galloping up behind the pastor he shouted his old signal 
to the dominie’s horse. Recognizing the beloved voice of his 
former master and his call to a gallant race, the minister’s horse 
broke from his control and went tearing down the plains just as 
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in old times. The dominie won the race, much against his will 
no doubt, and as he crossed the finish line at Andries Deyo’s, the 
boys stood along the course, swinging their hats and shouting at 
the top of their lungs, “Hurrah, hurrah for the dominie.” 

One of the interesting early customs of the country relates to 
slavery. It was told me in Hurley by a man who had it directly 
from his father. 

Sometimes the slaves were housed in cabins, built a quarter 
of a mile or so from the “big house,” but in many of the large 
stone houses the slaves were allotted a room or two in the cellar 
for their living quarters. And here is where the old custom 
comes in. 

The cellars were naturally dark, since the small windows at 
ground level never admitted much light even on bright sunny 
days. So it was customary for the slaves to take a rooster with 
them to the cellar when they retired for the night. In that way 
they were assured of a lusty crow as dawn streaked the eastern 
sky and the rooster in the cellar heard the chickens in the barnyard 
beginning to move about. A fairly ingenious substitute for an 
alarm clock, certainly. 

Although the Dutch were generally hard masters, there are 
many tales of devotion on the part of their slaves. Such a one was 
Molly Elemdorf’s old female slave who had fled with her mistress 
to Hurley the day the British burned Kingston. The old Negro 
was told again and again, since she kept asking every one who 
had been to Kingston, that the Elemdorf residence had burned 
to the ground. Every time she would get angry and contradict the 
assertion heatedly. “It ain’t the truth,” she’d say. “Cain’t poss’bly 
be. Look, I got the key right here in my pocket. You jus’ don’t 
know whut you talkin’ ’bout.” Then she would proudly display 
the long brass key as proof positive that the big house just had to 
be standing unharmed. 
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When the slaves were freed by state law in 1827, many 
remained with their former masters. But others sought occupations 
in which they were more interested. One of these was Henry 
Rosenkrans, who plied his trade as a barber and showed no little 
ingenuity in advertising his business. The following advertisement 
appeared in the Ulster Sentinel, November 23, 1836: 


NEW SHAVING AND TONSURAL ESTABLISHMENT 


Come all who're blest with feet and sconce, 
And listen to the muse, 

Who sings the praise of Rosenkrans, 
Who shaves and blackens shoes. 


For he of late has op’d a shop 
Adjoining Pardee’s Inn, 

Where he’d be glad your hair to chop 
And likewise scrape your chin. 


At shaving and at cutting hair 
There’s none him does exceed; 
He'll skin your face ('tis true, I swear) 
And never make it bleed. 


His mode of blackening boots, egad, 
All others does demolish; 

He'll to your understanding add 
The most exquisite polish. 


Razors and instruments he sets 
With skillful expedition, 

In style and manner that well fits 
The surgeon and physician. 


And to accommodate his friends, 
He'll circumvent the town, 

And at their homes oft attends 
To rid their face of down. 
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He’s served a full apprenticeship 
In the first shop in town; 

And all he wants is custom now 
To fetch him laisson. 


He thinks his long experience 
Befits him for his station 
And would solicit all his friends 

To give him approbation. 
He hopes by assiduity 

To give satisfaction good, 
And by unceasing industry 

To gain a livlihood. 


Henry Rosencrans # 


HEROIC SETTLERS OF THE 
UPPER SUSQUEHANNA | 


By JANICE C. NEAL 


ERHAPS I shall be interpreting my title in its broadest 
sense if I include men, women, and children under the 
term of folk heroes, but this I plan to do. Also, geégraphi- 


cally speaking, the term “upper Susquehanna” gives me miore than 
my share of elbowroom, for by stretching just a bit, I can include 
that picturesque, rollicking Irish warrior, Tim Murphy, who once 
roamed hill and dale throughout Otsego, Delaware, and Schoharie 
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counties; Betsy Davidson, guard extraordinary for a group ot 
homeless Wyoming Valley settlers trudging wearily along the 
Susquehanna; Adam Helmer, who ran a marathon from the 
Unadilla to the Mohawk and lived to tell the tale; six-year-old 
Mary Wilson and her gruesome march to Canada; Mrs. Sam Clyde 
of Cherry Valley, who saved her family and even the dog from 
massacre at the hands of a band of yelling savages; and James 
Mayall, that righteous fighting Quaker of the Adaca valley. 

Timothy Murphy is still a name to be conjured with in these 
parts, for Tim lived for some years in Otsego and Delaware 
Counties and got around generally. Tim was a great lad—he was 
a dead shot, an expert woodsman, and an Indian hunter of great 
repute, even though he picked off only ninety-nine out of his 
goal of one hundred. We who live in and around Oneonta, as 
well as the good folk of Schoharie and Delaware, stake our claims 
to special interet in Tim. He once lived about two and one-half 
miles east of Oneonta on what is still known as the Slade farm, a 
farm whose lands extended back to the Susquehanna. And to come 
still nearer, Tim once owned land where St. James Episcopal 
church now stands on the corner of Elm and Main Streets in 
Oneonta. 

Mrs. Anna Wheeler of Fergusonville became much interested 
in Tim’s adventures, especially those that took place along the 
‘Charlotte River, or the Adequitaucia as the Indians once called it. 
“The “grand old scout” settled at the junction of the Charlotte and 
‘Middle Brook. He was the first white man to own land in the 
itown of Davenport, and tradition states that "twas not many years 
since that the last trees he planted in his apple orchard were felled. 

Two of Tim’s major adventures befell him near South Wor- 
cester. The story of the first goes something like this: 

Thwack! thump! wack! thump! went Tim’s axe as he swung 
mightily at a tree in that vicinity. Unconsciously relaxing his usual 
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vigilance in the business of the moment, Tim suddenly became 
aware of the fact that several Indians had surrounded him. One 
of their number stepped forward and asked if he knew a white 
man by the name of Tim Murphy. Tim did some fast thinking 
and allowed that he did—why? The Indian replied briefly and to 
the point that they intended to scalp him. Another stepped out 
and asked Tim if he would show them where to find this white 
man. Tim thought a minute and then said his way led right past 
Murphy’s cabin. If they could just give him a few minutes’ help 
with the tree trunk he was splitting, he’d show them the exact 
spot. The Indians talked this over among themselves and finally 
agreed to Tim’s proposition. 

Tim asked them to divide so that half their number stood on 
either side of the log he was splitting. He split it lengthwise and 
inserted a wedge. Then he asked the Indians to grasp the log on 
both sides and help him pull it apart. As soon as they all followed 
his directions, he quickly knocked out the wedge and had them 
trapped. When he walked jauntily back to his cabin that evening, 
he stepped off by himself. 

Not far from South Worcester is a large rock known locally 
as “Tim Murphy’s Rock.” On the occasion of Tim’s only capture 
by the Tories and Indians (although there was a large bounty | 
on his head), this rock saved his life. He and his captors were 
joined by the Indian women and children of that particular vil- 
lage, and a fire was prepared near the rock. At the psychological 
moment, Murphy seized a baby from its cradle, hurled it over his 
head through the fire on to the rock. In the ensuing hulabaloo 
Tim made his escape. 

Mrs. Harriet Denny of East Worcester also had a fund of 
stories about Tim Murphy. She told me that her pa knew all 
about him and had told her tales galore. One story goes that Tim 
was being hunted, so when the opportunity came he killed and 
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scalped an Indian. Then he skinned the Indian’s feet and placed 
the skin over his own so that his tracks would look like the 
Indian's. Tim was pretty hard put to keep ahead of the band of 
Indians who were after him, He finally made it to a hollow log and 
crawled inside just before the Indians came in sight. They camped 
right beside the log and built their fire. Tim thought he'd have to 
come out but determined to stay inside just as long as he could 
breathe through a little crack he’d discovered on the other side of 
the log. After some time one of the Indians walked down to a 
stream near-by, and Murphy shot through the crack and killed 
him. The Indian fell forward into the brook. The other Indians 
thought a witch had shot him. Mrs. Denny said that the Indians 
always thought Murphy was a witch, for he could shoot twice 
without reloading. 

These are a mere sample of the tales known and told by Mrs. 
Wheeler and Mrs. Denny about the “Savior of the Schoharie.” 
Tim was such a colorful figure that it seems but yesterday that 
he roamed at will from the Schoharie to the Susquehanna. 

About the time that Tim Murphy was rampagin’ round after 
the Indians, Betsy Davidson was having herself a time with some 
of her relatives and neighbors down in the Wyoming Valley. 
Following the battle of Wyoming, a party of Betsy’s friends decided 
to join friends in Oriskany, others to seek new homes in northern 
New York. The Davidson family decided to accompany the 
latter group, so Betsy set out in company with her father and her 
two small brothers, one a baby in arms, and all of their possessions, 
including Betsy’s pet heifer. The tiny band trudged wearily along 
till they were nearly to Oriskany. A group of Indians, southward 
bound following a raid upon a tiny northern hamlet, came upon 
them, and they were taken prisoners. 

That evening, after a day’s hard travel, they stopped for a 
night in the forest. A temporary camp was set up with the village 
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women doing the cooking. Betsy Davidson was stirring the embers 
beneath the tea she was brewing when she chanced to glance in 
the direction of her father, who was chopping wood for the fire. 
He had just stopped to rest a minute when she saw an Indian with 
upraised tomahawk descending a knoll toward him. Screaming, 
she turned her back upon the ghastly scene which she felt would 
follow. Turning round again she saw they had disappeared. 

Knowing what would happen should she attempt to escape, 
Betsy remained in the Indians’ camp. Having some knowledge of 
the tricks of the forest, she slipped the leaves of a tree which 
would drug a normal person into the tea, and with the danger of 
being discovered any moment, calmly watched the Indians, after 
an evening of carousing, drop unconscious. 

Silently the others slipped away while Betsy herded together 
the cattle brought from Wyoming—including her pet heifer—and 
those the Indians had got along with their other plunder. With 
her baby brother on her back, driving the herd ahead of her, 
Betsy proceeded to the Mohawk River and swam across hanging 
onto the heifer’s tail. Reaching the other bank, she discovered the 
group of villagers and for eighteen miles they walked, Betsy with 
the baby on her back Indian-fashion, before they found a village 
in which they could locate friends. 

Betsy Davidson married, became a Foster, and lived to tell 
this tale to the grandchildren of her thirteen children. Several 
of her direct descendants now live in Roseboom, New York. 

_ Betsy had her experiences with the Indians when she was 
eighteen, but it was left to little Mary Wilson and her brother to 
pit their wits against both Butler’s Rangers and Brant with his 
Mohawks. Mary and her brother lived with their parents on a 
farm near Cherry Valley. She was only six on that awful day of 

‘November 11, 1778 when Tories and Indians fell upon the tiny 
settlement. The two children ran from the house and hid in a 
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hollow log that was almost covered with brush. Indians soon 
scoured the countryside and some even stood on top of the log 
giving their fearful war whoops, but the children lay still and 
weren't found. The next morning they were so hungry that they 
ventured out and returned home. Everything was in the wildest 
confusion; flour and other articles were all over the floor. 

The Indians came back and found Mary and her brother, 
added them to their other prisoners, and began their long march 
to Canada. On the second and third days little Mary became so 
tired that she could scarcely keep up the pace. One poor woman 
who could not was felled by a tomahawk, and the other prisoners 
were forced to march past where she lay in her own blood. They 
were told that they would be served the same way if they did not 
march rapidly enough. Such a sight made such a terrible impres- 
sion on little Mary that she never felt tired after that. 

- Her father and brother were among the prisoners. Neither the 
Tories nor the Indians treated any of the Wilsons badly. Mr. 
Wilson’s Irish wit saved many a situation. The Indians finally 
decided to make him run the gauntlet, but the soldiers saved 
him from being battered to death with war clubs. 

The whole family went to work at tailoring in Montreal and 
bought one after another of the family free. Mary grew up, mar- 
ried, and moved back to the States, where she raised a family of 
children. All of this story she wrote to a friend back in Cherry 
Valley about one hundred years ago. The letter is now preserved 
in the village library there. 

About the time that Tim, Betsy, and Little Mary were showing 
what “shingles they were made of,” fair-haired, blue-eyed Adam 
Helmer from over on the Mohawk started out with nine scouts 
to find out what Joseph Brant and his Indians were up to, down 
at Unadilla. The Mohawk Valley settlers well knew Brant'’s 
methods when his supplies were low, and they felt that they must 
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get their crops harvested if possible, or else be warned if Brant 
seemed about to set forth on a foraging expedition. While waiting 
for the return of Adam and the Rangers, every able-bodied man, 
woman, and child worked from dawn till dark in the fields. 

Not many days passed before Lieutenant Helmer and his men 
reached the Percifer Carr farm, a part of the Edmeston Patent 
in the Unadilla River valley. They stopped to rest under a tree 
near a wonderful spring of clear, cold water at the foot of a thickly 
wooded hill back of the Carr house. Suddenly a band of forty 
yelling savages rushed upon the little party of scouts, leaving them 
no possible way of escape except the Unadilla River more than a 
half-mile distant. In the confusion Adam was fortunate enough 
to reach the river and to find a pile of floating brush beneath 
which he hid himself and waited, scarcely daring to keep his nose 
out of water till the Indians left—eternities later. At last he was 
free to begin his famous run to warn his loved ones, his friends, 
and neighbors of their danger. From the spring on the Carr farm 
to Ft. Herkimer was at least thirty miles, and Adam zigzagged 
about the old trails so much, warning the outlying settlements, 
that tradition says he must have nearly doubled the distance. 

Residents of the Unadilla valley are positive in their opinions 
that Adam took the old trail from the Carr farm to Schuyler Lake, 
down the west side to Andrustown to warn his sister, Maria, wife 
of Peter Hoyer. She supplied him with fresh moccasins or foot- 
pacs, and on he ran. He shouted his warning to his brother 
George’s family, working in the fields at Petrie’s Corners, and to 
the Jacob Petries and to the Augustinus Hess family at Columbia. 
All but stubborn old Dennis Hess, who refused to budge, reached 
Ft. Herkimer in safety. 

On over the hills Helmer ran, shouting his warning of “Flee 
for your lives! The enemy is not an hour behind me.” 

Farther on his way Adam once again encountered Indians and 
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was forced to take refuge behind a huge tree. The last one in the 
party spied Helmer and tried to attack him, but Adam was too 
quick for him and killed him. A short distance farther and Helmer 
was in the Mohawk Valley, though still quite some way from the 
fort. Mrs. Catherine Myers, then a little ten-year-old, never forgot 
Adam Helmer’s appearance as he burst out of the woods just at 
sunset. His clothing was nothing but rags and tatters; his face, 
hands, arms, and legs were bloody and torn by the brambles and 
brush of the wilderness through which he'd pushed headlong. 

When Adam reached the fort, he reported to Colonel Peter 
Bellinger, his commander, that the last band of Indians he’d seen 
numbered over two hundred. The booming of the fort cannon 
summoned the terrified settlers, and they with their possessions 
flocked to the fort through a heavy downpour, unseen by their 
enemies. Helmer hastily ate a light meal and then fell onto a 
pallet in the corner and was immediately asleep with the fatigue 
of deep exhaustion. He slept right through all of the excitement 
—cannon shots, shouts and cries of the incoming colonists, and 
their moans and shrieks of vengeance when they saw their homes 
and produce put to the torch. Adam slept on and on for three 
days, till all feared he’d never awaken. Finally, resourceful Dr. 
Petrie aroused him. 

While Mohawk Valley colonists went nearly mad from fear of 
Brant and his Indians, a lady by the name of Clyde, living on a 
farm near Cherry Valley, dreamed horribly of an Indian massa- 
cre. Three times did her dream recur, and three times did she 
beg her husband, Colonel Samuel Clyde of the Canajoharie regi- 
ment, to ask permission to move his family into the fort at Cherry 
Valley for protection. Colonel Alden, commander of the fort, 
knew nothing about Indian warfare, so he had not granted her 
previous requests, but this particular day, when her husband 
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made a special trip on horseback to beg permission, he decided to 
agree. Just as Colonel Alden started to grant his permission for 
the Clyde family to come to the fort, an Indian attack began. He 
refused to allow Colonel Clyde to leave the fort, even though his 
horse was saddled and bridled. 

When Mrs. Clyde heard the Indians’ war cries, she grabbed 
her baby in her arms, took the other children, the little Negro 
boy, and the dog and fled to the woods. There she hid, while 
Indians passed close by. She clapped her hand over the baby’s 
mouth to keep it from crying, and the little Negro boy clapped 
his hand over the dog’s mouth to keep it from barking. Not one 
sound betrayed their hiding places to the Indians. When the 
Indians reached the cabin and found no one inside, they burned 
it to the ground. 


The next morning frantic Colonel Clyde was allowed to organ- 
ize a searching party to look for his wife and children. All day 
they hunted, but all in vain. Mrs. Clyde and the children heard 
their shouts and cries but were fearful they were Indians, so they 
remained quietly hidden. Finally they saw who the men were and 
came out from their concealment. The family returned under 
fire of the Indians but reached the fort unhurt after their terrible 
experience. The story that I have just related was told to me by 
one of the Colonel’s direct descendants who lives in Middlefield 
Center, N. Y. 

In the peaceful Otego Creek valley great tales of James Mayall 
still may be heard. Clad in green hunting frock and cap with a 
green plume aswing over his forehead, this handsome young 
man often sped over the forest trails in pursuit of game or enemy. 
Married to a beautiful and spirited Mohawk Valley belle, Mayall 
migrated from the Mohawk Valley to the Adaca (or the Otego) 
shortly before the outbreak of the Revolution. He led a wild and 
romantic life, lodging wherever night overtook him when the dis- 
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tance was too great to return to his home. Bands of Oneida 
Indians roamed through this valley for the purpose of securing 
supplies of lead. As the time of the Revolution approached, other 
bands of Indians and Tories swarmed all through the forests that 
covered the hillsides near the valley. Mayall began to shun these 
newcomers who seemed to be hunting both men and plunder. 
As fall approached, roving bands of bedecked savages made the air 
shrill with their warwhoops. Still Mayall greeted all as brothers. 

About this time he decided to go to the headwaters of the 
Cherry Valley creek, set his trap lines, and shoot his winter's 
supply of meat. The next morning, after a profitable deer hunt, 
Mayall met three Indians who demanded to see his gun. They 
removed the lock and, returning the mutilated gun, told Mayall 
he was their prisoner and they were on the warpath. They imme- 
diately started off with one Indian ahead, then Mayall, and then 
the other two. They kept on in this fashion till they reached the 
junction of the Schenevus Creek with the Susquehanna. Here 
they encamped for the night in a grove of hemlocks, securing 
Mayall’s hands and feet so tightly that he could not loosen his 
bonds. 

The next morning, Mayall determined to effect his escape 
that day. The Indians seemed in greater haste than the day before 
and kept their prisoner steadily on the march till they reached a 
ford just a little east of the present village of Unadilla. Here 
they held a parley, for the stream was rapid and high, but they 
finally decided to chance the dangerous crossing. The first war- 
rior attempted to cross and kept his footing with the greatest 
difficulty but finally reached the opposite bank. The second one 
stepped into the stream and ordered Mayall to follow. Mayall pre- 
tended to do just as he was told till the Indian reached the swift 
current, then Mayall turned suddenly upon the Indian left on 
shore and killed him with one blow of his gunstock. Before the 
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Indian’s body hardly reached the ground, Mayall grabbed his gun 
and fired at and killed the Indian crossing in midstream. Bullets 
from the gun of the Indian on the other side whistled past Mayall’s 
head as he hastily tore the dead Indian's belt off and teok refuge 
behind a huge tree. 

Mayall then resorted to strategy. He put his cap on the end of 
his ramrod and poked it just past the tree trunk. A bullet sang 
through the air and cut through the cap. Mayall immediately 
dropped his cap to the ground and waited. He didn’t have long 
to wait and to wonder whether or not his plan had worked, for 
the Indian started to cross over to claim Mayall’s scalp. Mayall 
shot him as he reached midstream, and the body floated down the 
river and disappeared. 

The next fall Mayall again wanted to roam the hills, so he 
decided to go deer hunting up on the Crumhorn Mountain, a 
few miles northeast of the present village of Portlandville. By the 
time he was ascending the mountainside the sun was past 
meridian, so he determined to eat his noonday meal. He selected 
a mound beside a little stream, scraped a few leaves together, and 
sat down to enjoy himself. After he’d eaten and quenched his 
thirst at the stream, he rested for a bit. Soon he fell asleep and 
slept till the sun was nearly down. As Mayall slowly awoke, to 
his horror and surprise he heard the tread of a panther as she 
walked round him, covering him with leaves. He dared not move 
so much as a finger tip, for he knew that it meant instant death 
if he did. Well acquainted as he was with the habits of wild ani- 
mals, he realized that the old panther was preparing a meal for 
her young. He lay in terrible suspense till she finished covering 
him and left to fetch her young. After she had gone, he crept 
quietly out and at once spied an old log nearly his length lying 
near by. This he dragged hurriedly to the spot where his body had 
been, covered it with leaves, and then climbed the nearest tree, 
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taking care to be well above the leap of the panther. 

- The soft pat, pat of paws on leaves told Mayall that the panther 
was approaching. She was accompanied by three lair kittens. She 
settled down until her young reached her side, then gave a mighty 
spring. Old bark, leaves, and wood flew in all directions. The old 
cat realized her mistake and stood for some minutes as if lost in 
thought. As soon as her roving eye spotted Mayall on his lofty 
perch in the tree, she prepared to give a mighty bound toward 
him, but Mayall shot her through the head. The young panthers 
quickly disappeared, leaving Mayall once more alone. 

- Many were Mayall’s deeds of daring under the greatest of 
hazards. His single-handed rescue of little four-year-old Nelly, a 
neighbor’s child, from a band of nine Indians who had abducted 
her; his bravery in outwitting the Indians who considered the 
“old hunter” fair game, and his different signals for each day of 
the week that he used when communicating with his wife all go 
to make this righteously fighting Quaker of the Adaca a glorious 
folk hero. Mr. Arthur Strait of Laurens and Mr. George Peet of 
Mt. Vision proudly introduced him to me as our county’s top- 
ranking romantic figure of the time of the Revolution. # 
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HALF A DOZEN REPEATING GAMES 


By DAN G. HOFFMAN 


Built?” With the help of Mother Goose, it has become an 

hetype among children’s game-songs. The incremental 

repetition which makes it so much fun is one of the oldest devices 
in folk poetry. 

But “The House That Jack Built” is by no means the last of its 
kind, and one expects to find much repetition in any oral art form. 
A repeated pattern fixes the words in the memory and at the 
same time invites communal participation. In connection with 
children’s games, “communal participation” is a term with a 
modern ring. Progressive educators agree that this is essential if 
the modern child is to adjust to his environment. 

Here is a scientific theory which has been folk wisdom for 
centuries—expressed not in terms of personality tests and M.A. 
theses, but in the far more pleasurable practice of games built on 
repetition. Who knows how many such games are still recited, 
sung, and danced by the children of New York State? I have recov- 
ered six still known, remembered by my childhood friends, by my 
college companions and students, and by younger friends who 
| were in my care at a summer camp. 

I recall the day a dozen years ago when Dr. Louis Scheinman 
| of New York City, then an Eagle Scout and my senior by two long 
years, amazed me by reciting the following dialogue. He took both 
parts, and by increasing the tempo each time around the endless 


S there anyone who doesn’t know “The House That Jack 
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circle, he made the game a tongue-twister as well as a dramatic 
performance: 
THE GATES OF PARIS 


We met at dawn at the gates of Paris, 

And I, being the better man, 

Quickly overcame my adversary. 

Whereupon I then retired to a nearby café 

For proper rest and relaxation. 

Whereupon I met a man. 

He said, 

“What have you been doing?” 

“What have I been doing?” 

“Yes, what have you been doing?” 

“T’'ve been duelling.” 

“You've been duelling?” 

“Yes, I've been duelling.” 

“With whom have you been duelling?” 

“With whom have I been duelling?” 

“Yes, with whom have you been duelling?” 

“I’ve been duelling with Lieutenant Green of the Queen’s Marines.” 
“Not Lieutenant Green of the Queen’s Marines?” 
“Yes, Lieutenant Green of the Queen’s Marines.” 
“Why, he’s my brother!” 

“He's your brother?” 

“Yes, he’s my brother. And we must fight.” 
“Must we fight?” 

“Yes, we must fight.” 

So we met at dawn at the gates of Paris [etc.] 


The second adversary is Captain Green, who is the brother of 
Major Green . . . and so on, until the combat becomes too furious 
to be recorded. With its romantic setting and chivalric code, this 
one suggests a history reaching back at least into the last century. 
It may well have begun as a parody. 

Robert J. Speirs, a student in my class in writing at Columbia, 
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remembered the next one. This is shorter and simpler than “The 
Gates of Paris,” and relies for its effect upon repetition only: 


IT WAS A DARK AND STORMY NIGHT 


It was a dark and stormy night, and the captain asked one of the 
men to tell a story, to while away the hours and keep their minds off 
the frightening noises of the woods. James began his story: 

It was a dark and stormy night, etc. 


After Mr. Speirs recited it, I remembered that I’d heard it 
before, when I was at a boys’ camp years ago. 

In 1947, I was at a summer camp again, this time as counselor 
to a group of New York City boys of junior high school age who 
were summering in Maine. According to them, the following 
piece of repartee, which has been reported in Hoosier Folklore 


Quarterly, passed for wit: 


THAT'S LIFE 


“That's LIFE.” 

“What's life?” 

“A magazine.” 

“Where do you get it?” 
“Down at the store.” 
“How much?” 

“A dime.” 

“Haven't got it.” 
“That's LIFE.” [etc.] 


College students really need no urging to take their beer. 
Among some of my Columbia friends, an endless game which 
tested memory and tongue helped make the light brown amber 
go down amid laughter. All the quaffers count off, and when each 
has a number, one of them begins: 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES 


“The Prince of Wales has lost his hat, and who in the hell has found 
it?” 

“Number One, sir.” 

Number One replies: “Who, sir, I sir?” 

“Yes sir, you, sir.” 

“No sir, not I, sir.” 

“Who then, sir?” 

“Number three, sir.” 

“Who sir, I sir?” 


and so on, until someody makes a slip. Then his glass is filled to 
the brim, and he must gulp it down without even stopping to 
draw a breath while the rest of the party exhorts him to the 
tune of, 


Here’s to [so-and-so], he’s true blue, 

He’s a rounder, through and through! 

Tried to go to heaven, so they say, 

But he got drunk and went the other way! 
So drink, chug-a-lug, chug-a-lug, chug-a-lug . 


until the glass is empty. 
And for those whose voices are hoarse after football games, 
there is the pantomime version: 


CARDINAL PUFF 


First drinker rises as if to make a toast, and proclaims, “I drink to 
the health of Cardinal Puff for the FIRST time!” He holds his mug 
up once, takes one short sip, taps the mug once on the table, sits down, 
beats his left foot once on the floor, then his right foot once, taps each 
knee once with his forefinger, taps the table once with each forefinger, 
then once on each side of his nose. 

Second drinker rises, drinks “to the health of Cardinal Puff for the 
SECOND time,” and goes through the whole performance twice. . . . 


This can’t go on indefinitely, because everybody usually has a 
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round between Puffs. This tends to shorten the number of Puffs. 
Anyone who can go through it three times without fluffing 
becomes a Cardinal. 

Another friend of my Westchester boyhood contributed the 
sixth of these games. The only one in rhyme, it is nearest of all 
| to the classical games in Mother Goose—“Old King Cole” and 
“The House That Jack Built.” Mr. Walt Witcover, now of the 
Department of Drama, Stanford University, began his acting 
career ten years ago with recitations of— 


| THE POOR OLD LADY 


Poor old lady, 
I think she'll die. 
: She swallowed a fly! 
I don’t know why 
She swallowed a fly, 
Poor old lady, I think she'll die. 


She swallowed a spider! 
It went woops! 

Right down inside her! 
She swallowed the spider 
To catch the fly, 

. I don’t know why 

| She swallowed the fly, 
Poor old lady, 

I think she’ll die. 


— 


Next she swallows a bird, a cat, a dog, and then— 


She swallowed a cow! 

I don’t know how 

She swallowed a cow. 

She swallowed the cow 

To catch the dog— 

—Whole hog, she swallowed a dog! 
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She swallowed the dog 
To catch the cat 
—Imagine that! 

She swallowed a cat! 
She swallowed the cat 
To catch the bird— 
—How absurd, 

To swallow a bird! 

She swallowed the bird 
To catch the spider, 
—It went woops! 
Right down inside her! 
She swallowed the spider 
To catch the fly, 

I don’t know why 

She swallowed the fly, 
Poor old lady, 

I think she'll die. 


She swallowed a horse! 
She died, of course. 


LOG CABIN DAYS 


[The following letter picturing frontier life in the Genesee coun- 
try was submitted by George McGill Hayes of Canandaigua, a descend- 
ant of the author. It was written by Mrs, Israel Skinner, born Betsey 
Maria Hayes in Granby, Connecticut, in 1793; she died in Prattsburg, 
N. Y., in 1863.] 

Prattsburg, New York 
March 30, 1842 


My Dear Grandchildren; 
I am going to write a story for your amusement. But you must 
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not expect a learned essay, for I did not have the advantages in 
my youthful days, that young people now enjoy. When I was 
about twelve years of age, my father moved into the woods, where 
there was no school; and previous to that time I was kept at home 
in the spring of the year, to spin tow, and a part of the summer, 
to spin wool. 

Little girls in those days used to spin when they were so small 
that it was necessary to lay a board upon a block to walk upon. 
Well, when the spinning was all done, I must stay at home wash- 
ing days to tend the baby and “‘do chores.”” Yet my Father used to 
say that he intended to send his girls to school in the winter 
season until they were fifteen years old. What an education I 
should have had if nothing had happened to prevent it! But 
something did happen; my Father sold his farm in Connecticut 
and moved way up in the Genesee Country; as much of an under- 
taking in those days as it is to go to California now. 

Well, my Father made, or helped to make, a large, stout, 
covered wagon (he could do almost any kind of work), then 
yoked up two pairs of oxen and hitched them to the wagon with 
a stout horse in front. Then his family, with their clothing, bed- 
ding, and as many other things as well could be, were snugly 
packed into the wagon, and early in the month of April we started 
for the “far West.” 

We were twenty-one days on the road but arrived the first of 
May 1805, safe and sound. Well, my Father and his hired man 
commenced cutting down the trees and soon had logs enough for 
a log cabin, which were put together, with the assistance of our 
neighbours, in such a manner as to make a comfortable summer 
residence. 

But the cold weather set in early, before Father had plastered 
up the holes between the logs, so that our house presented a some- 
what picturesque appearance on the outside, in the long winter 
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evenings resembling a large lantern; very cheering perhaps to the 
weary travellers in the wilderness, though not exactly pleasant 
for the occupants within; for if the light had free egress from the 
large pile of wood burning at one end of the house, the wind and 
snow were just as free to come in through every crack or crevice, 
without consulting our convenience in the least. Indeed, we were 
obliged to receive our stormy visitors at any time when they came 
along; sometimes when I awoke in the morning the snow would 
be two or three inches deep on top of my bed, and when we came 
to the “‘slicking up” we would gather a heap, I assure you. 

Yet if we were encumbered at times, we sustained no real 
injury; for I have heard Mother say that her family never enjoyed 
better health than they did that winter. And if we could not 
attend school, we found something to do; or rather, our parents 
found work enough for us to keep us out of mischief most of the 
time. 

They used to buy cotton wool and paid as much for the wool 
by the pound as we pay for cheap cotton cloth now. 

Mother would card the cotton for us until my sister and I 
learned to do it for ourselves, and then we spun it into yarn and 
Mother would weave it in a loom which Father made. The second 
summer, I think, my Father raised a crop of flax, and soon after 
he procured a flock of sheep; and what bunches of yarn were 
hanging up against the sides of our house. 

Log houses are handy things; we could drive up nails or pegs 
anywhere without fear of damaging the walls; and if I had one 
quarter of the yarn that I have seen hanging up in-that log house 
I should not be afraid of being out of knitting before I was 
seventy. I soon learned to weave and liked the business well; I 
have woven ten yards a day of strong, coarse cloth and I have 
worked just as faithfully and had but two done at the close of the 
day, when the yarn was fine and tender. 

We used to spin and weave our sheets, pillow-cases, bed-ticking, 
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table-linen, towels, bags, and our wearing apparel, excepting our 
Sunday gear. And we were careful to change our dresses when 
we came home from meeting or visiting. (We did not visit on 
the Sabbath; Oh, no, people were very strict in those days). Yes, 
we changed our dresses when we got home albeit they were made 
of calico. I kept a calico dress three years before it was washed, 
and without having it badly soiled either; but times change, and 
folks change too, even your old Grandmother, for a dress that was 
made up new for her three months since has already been washed! 

~ But I would not have you suppose that there was nothing 
better than calico worn in those days. Some of the ladies had silk 
dresses which they had brought from ‘“‘down East’; and one young 
lady of my acquaintance had three, one lead-color, one blue and 
red, changeable, and one black; but she was a rich man’s daughter. 
The men and boys wore homespun altogether, with the exception 
perhaps of a vest, fine shirt and neckcloth, when they were going 
to church. 

Church, did I say? That is a mistake, as far as relates to the 
building; for Divine service was performed in a barn which was 
built by one of the first settlers, near the site of the present village. 
We lived three and a half miles from the place of worship, and 
that distance we used to walk when the weather would admit; 
but in the winter, Father would yoke up his oxen and hitch them 
to the sled and we would ride to “meeting” in as good style as our 
neighbors. We did not stay at home because the weather was 
unpleasant half as often as people do now-a-days. 

And it was so pleasant to ramble in the woods, gathering wild 
flowers in the summer and nuts in the fall. There were lots of 
beech-nuts, so many that the hogs grew fat upon them; and the 
cattle ran in the woods in the summer, living upon the leaves and 
twigs. But in the winter before the land was cleared up so that 
the farmers could raise hay to keep their stock on, the men would 
cut down trees enough for the cattle to browse on, and when the 
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snow was very deep, they would shovel a path around the trees, 
and the cattle would eat the young twigs, and so live through the 
winter. I believe that horses could not live so, as we had none at 
that time. 

A mile from our house was a deep gully which was a place of 
resort for the wolves; we often heard them howl there at night, 
and we were once sadly frightened when picking berries in that 
neighbourhood by what we imagined was a wolf in pursuit of us. 

As soon as my Father could keep a horse he purchased one; 
and, being a mechanic, he made a cutter. There was no harness- 
maker, and, I believe, no tanner in town at that time; and my 
parents were not rich, and money was scarce. But it happened that 
Mother had some stout woolen yarn that she had prepared for a 
coverlid. She commenced weaving it into tape just wide enough 
for leading lines. (It was customary, by the way, for farmers’ 
wives or daughters to weave tape for apron strings, etc, and it 
was pretty too when made of fine linen thread.) Two strips of 
tape were sewed together to make it wide enough for collars, 
bands, etc. Then those strips were doubled and stitched together, 
and with the addition of some small pieces of leather, and a few 
buckles and rings and hooks, a good substantial harness was soon 
completed; and it was a “dashy” one, too. The yarn being black 
and red and intermixed when woven, resembled webbing, such 
as is used for saddle-girths. We were rather proud of it, and it 
created quite a sensation when Father drove to some neighbouring 
town. Some one called it the “Presbyterian harness” and it ever 
after bore that name. It answered our purpose just as well as a 
fifty dollar harness would have done; and corresponded better 
with the times, when log houses and stumps were seen in every 
clearing. And many were the rides we had to meetings, singing: 
schools, and other places in those good old times, ere the “Pres- 
byterian harness” was thrown aside. 
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You will wonder, perhaps, if folks had anything in those days 
that they did not make themselves. Not many things, I assure you. 
I had a muff and tippet which I helped to make of the fur of the 
black squirrel, Squirrels, as well as larger game were plentiful 
then. We were supplied with venison by the Indians who came 
into the settlement every fall for many years, and spent the greater 
part of the winter in hunting, while their squaws were busy in 
preparing meat for their future subsistence, or making brooms or 
baskets to sell for bread. 

At this period of our history, my Father had fifty acres of land 
under cultivation (near Prattsburg), with a young orchard and 
small framed house on the farm. But not being exactly pleased 
with the country, he sold his farm and removed to Canandaigua, 
to a place about four miles from the village, and in the next sprng 
I was installed as teacher of the school in our neighbourhood, and 
might be daily seen surrounded by a number of rosy-faced urchins, 
some learning their A B C’s, some conning their lessons, while 
some were making black marks on paper resembling pot-hooks. 
T had a pleasant school, and the summer passed away without any- 
thing of importance taking place; but in the autumn, one of the 
most important events of my life transpred. 

It was October, 1812, and some of our friends from other towns 
were assembled at our house for a social visit, anticipating a 
merry time, perhaps, when a young gentleman took me by the 
hand, and led me to a conspicuous place. What he was going to 
do or say, I cannot tell, being somewhat abashed at his boldness. 
Just then an old gentleman who had noticed us, addressed us in 
a solemn manner a few moments; perhaps I trembled, but I did 
not run away, but stood listening to his words; when just as he 
concluded—Oh how can I write it—he pronounced us man and 
wife. # 
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INFORMANT: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


OW MUCH folklore did George Washington know? 

The answer would be hard to come by, but the Magazine 

of American History in May, 1889, carried the reminis- 
cences of the late Mrs. John M. Bowers of Cooperstown who 
recalled a children’s rhyme she heard from the General: 

“My earliest recollection of General Washington was in the 
spring of 1781, when a guest of my mother at Hackettstown, New 
Jersey. Although but three years of age at that time, I distinctly 
remember the grand appearance of that great and good man. The 
brilliancy of his epaulettes, and his peculiar cocked hat and plume, 
made an impression on my infant mind never to be effaced. 
August and dignified as he was, however, he could condescend to 
amuse children. During an interval of a few minutes’ absence of 
my mother from the parlor, the general placed me on his knee, 
and, trotting me merrily thereon, sang the following ludicrous 
lines— 

‘There was an old, old man, and an old, old woman, 

They lived in a vinegar bottle together, 

Shelter’d alike from wind and from weather, 

They lived in a vinegar bottle together,’ 
repeating the last line several times for a chorus. When my mother 
returned to the parlor, the general alluded to what had occurred 
in her absence, saying “The little jade wished to know how the 
old people escaped from the bottle, and before I had time to reply 
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to her question she had anticipated me by saying, “I guess, general, 
they knocked off the neck.”’” = 


FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 


FOR COLLEGE AND ADULT EDUCATION 
(Continued) 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON 


HOUGH they cost seven dollars apiece,’ the eleven albums 

of records issued by the Library of Congress should be 

mentioned because they are absolutely authentic. Songs 
have been “dubbed in” from recordings of Indians, Negroes, and 
Whites—true singers of the folk. For Child ballads and other 
British-American songs Albums I and VII are recommended. 
Album II has chanteys and mountain songs. The Library also 
issued some time ago five big records that run for fifteen minutes 
apiece on each side if you have a special turntable for 33 1/3 r.p.m. 
Made by John Lomax, this set has the title of “Ballad Hunter.” 
One of the records has a side called ‘““T'wo Sailors” (sea chanteys 
and canal songs), and other subjects are well covered, especially 
Negro folksongs. 

In my previous article I took you through the first nine 
lectures, which were followed at Cornell by a preliminary test to 
discover whether students were getting notes on the important 
points. On the following day we took up lumbermen and raftsmen 
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(Chapter XI in my book). The best book on this subject, I 
think, is Franz Rickaby’s Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy 
(Harvard, 1926), a collection made in Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. This has a good many tunes. There are fifty numbers 
in the late Phillips Barry’s The Maine Woods Songster (Powell 
Printing Co., Cambridge, Mass., 1939). For the history of lumber- 
ing I use Stewart Holbrook’s Holy Old Mackinaw (Macmillan, 
1938). The best book of tales is Esther Shephard’s Paul Bunyan 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1924 and later edition), Frank Warner’s album 
has one of the best of our lumbering songs, “Blue Mountain 
Lake”; Library of Congress Album I has “Little Brown Bulls,” 
recorded in Wisconsin. 

Next we studied the cowboys. John Lomax’ Cowboy Songs and 
Other Frontier Ballads (Macmillan, 1910, revised 1938) is the 
classic volume, and his Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp 
(Macmillan, 1919) has amusing verse of a more “literary” origin 
to read in class. I use R. F, Adams’ Cowboy Lingo (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1936), N. Howard (Jack) Thorp’s Pardner of the Wind 
(Caxton, 1945), Margaret Larkin’s beautifully illustrated songster, 
with accompaniments, called Singing Cowboy (Knopf, 1931), and 
a number of books by J. Frank Dobie including Vaquero of the 
Brush Country (Southwest Press, Dallas, 1929) and The Long- 
horns (Little, Brown, 1941). I always recommend the admirable 
Publications of the Texas Folklore Society, which have been 
appearing since 1916. The albums of records used were Tony 
Kraber’s The Old Chisholm Trail (Keynote, 104) and a set called 
Frontier Ballads (Asch, 410), but the class liked best to sing for 
themselves from Sandburg’s book. 

Next we looked at outlaws and bandits, starting with my 
Chapter IV. I gave a brief account of Robin Hood and illustrated 
with samples of Child ballads about him, Then I told about 
Jesse James and Sam Bass before we sang the ballads about them 
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in Sandburg’s book. You can find information about both in 
Botkin’s Treasury of American Folklore and in Folk Song: U.S.A. 
In Frontier Ballads there is a good recording of “Jesse James.” 

Thereafter we studied railroaders and hoboes. For books I 
recommend F. H. Hubbard’s Railroad Avenue (McGraw-Hill, 
1945), S. Sherwin and H. K. McClintock’s Railroad Songs of Yes- 
terday (Shapiro, Bernstein, 1943) with piano and guitar accom- 
paniments, and The Hobo’s Hornbook by George Milburn (Ives 
Washburn, 1930, out of print). Yorkers especially enjoy Clear the 
Tracks! (Whittlesey, 1943) by Joseph Bromley, a retired engineer 
who rode the old Black River Line and the Lackawanna. The 
book is full of swift narrative, humor, and slang. I told about the 
famous mail clerks’ dog Owney, who went round the world alone; 
sometime I will write an article about him. Also I gave the history 
of “Casey Jones” before we sang it. (See Folk Song: U.S.A.) In 
Frontier Ballads there is a recording of “The Wreck of the 97”; 
in Library of Congress Album VIII there are wonderful samples 
of singing by Negroes unloading rails and tamping ties. There 
are also railroad songs in the “Ballad Hunter” set. For “Casey 
Jones,” if you need a record, see America’s Favorite Songs (Disc, 
607). If a student gets interested in the history of the State’s rail- 
roads, refer him to the histories of the New York Central and the 
Erie by Edward Hungerford, whose recent death our Historical 
Association is mourning. 

There is much material about the next subject, the frontiers- 
men and pioneers. We began with my Chapter III about the 
State’s Injun-fighters and Chapter VII, the tricksters. Favorite 
heroes are Davy Crockett and Johnny Appleseed. For the former 
see The Autobiography of David Crockett (Scribner’s, 1923 edi- 
tion); then see the stories about Johnny in The Treasury of New 
England Folklore and Harlan Hatcher’s The Buckeye Country 
(Kinsey, 1940). To show how the Crockett legend expanded in 
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almanacs there is R. M. Dorson’s Davy Crockett, American Comic 
Legend (Spiral Press, 1939). Among songs in Sandburg’s book the 
students liked best ““The Little Old Sod Shanty” and “Sweet 
Betsy from Pike’; the latter will be found in the album of 
Frontier Ballads with other good numbers. I brought in the Okies 
briefly and played from Woodie Guthrie’s Ballads from the Dust 
Bowl (Disc, 610) and other collections of Woodie’s recordings. 

We then took up miners and the songs of union labor—too big 
an order for one day. Dr. George Korson is the authority on coal 
miners; see his Minstrels of the Mine Patch (1938) and his Coal 
Dust on the Fiddle (1943), both published by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press. With Professor Melville Le Mon of Wells 
College he brought out a pamphlet of songs (accompanied) called 
The Miner Sings (J. Fischer, 1937); Profesor Le Mon has in manu- 
script a larger book. Library of Congress Album II has “Pay Day 
at Coal Creek.” 

For the gold miners of 49 see E. Black and S. Robertson’s The 
Gold Rush Song Book (Colt Press, San Francisco, 1940), and A. B. 
Hulbert’s Forty-Niners (Little, Brown, 1932), which uses diaries 
and has some songs. ““The Days of Forty-Nine” in Warner’s album 
is an interesting New York State version of a song about a miner 
who returned back East. 

For recent union songs, see the publications of the group called 
People’s Songs (126 West 21st St., New York) including The 
People’s Song Book (Boni and Gaer, 1948). What you usually find 
is an old tune fitted with defiant, saucy, or tragic text by some 
young folk singer with a talent for rhyming. The best album of 
records is the Almanac Singers’ Talking Union (Keynote, K106), 
featuring Pete Seeger and his banjo. My students always enjoy 
Paul Robeson’s recording of a remarkable hero-ballad called “Joe 
Hill” in the album entitled Songs of Free Men (Columbia, M534); 
this is a recent song in folk style. 
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The warriors come next; they are represented in Chapters XIII 
and XIV of my book. Probably the oldest battle ballad of New 
York State is the one about the burning of Schenectady in 1690 
(p. 314). Because it is obviously in psalm-tune meter and its 
) author had a Scottish name we sing it to “Dundee,” a Scottish 
: melody found in all Protestant hymnals. The best book of soldiers’ 
songs is Captain E. A. Dolph’s Sound Off (Farrar & Rinehart, 
revised 1942). A good book without tunes is R. W. Neeser’s 
| American Naval Songs & Ballads (Yale, 1938). Interesting record- 
ings are in Warner’s album and in Elie Siegmeister’s Songs of 
Early America (Bost, ES 1). We enjoyed much songs and tales of 
World War II collected and sung by members of the class. See the 
articles in this QUARTERLY by Mrs. Underwood (Winter, 1947) 
and Mr. Roulier (Spring, 1948) for further lore of the G.I. 


/ Before a second test we studied the proverbs and their classi- 

fication in my Chapter XIX, which Mrs. Constance Robertson 
, tells me is the best chapter in the book. I always have more fan 

mail when I speak over the radio on proverbs than I get at any 
s other time. A useful little book for the scholar is Archer Taylor’s 
L The Proverb (Harvard, 1931), and there are such foreign collec- 
r tions as The Oxford Book of English Proverbs (Oxford, 1935). 


Recordings used were two sides of proverbs from Sandburg’s The 


1 People, Yes (Decca, 273), recited wonderfully well by the poet 
e himself. I remember when he traded a manuscript poem to one 
1 of my students for a collection of York State proverbs. 

e After the quiz we studied place-names in my Chapter XVIII. 
f I recommended also G. R. Stewart’s Names on the Land (Random 
> House, 1945) to cover the rest of the country. We then had a 
y glance at epitaphs, using the classification which you have 
eC observed in current articles on that subject in our QUARTERLY. 


; A diverting, illustrated book is R. E. Pike’s Granite Laughter and 
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Marble Tears (Stephen Daye, 1938). Needless to say, I tried to 
trace the literary use of epitaphs from the Greek Anthology to 
the Spoon River Anthology. (I am omitting examples of these 
literary references; they deserve a separate article.) 

Next we turned to folk science as illustrated by weather lore 
and folk medicine. The State Education Department at Albany 
has circulated to schools a record about weather lore which I made 
for rural schools. An article of mine about ‘Medicine in New 
York Folklore” can be found in the N. Y. State Journal of Medi- 
cine for April 15, 1947—in which, by the way, it is solemnly but 
somewhat unscientifically stated that I am “deceased.” 

Next we took up children’s rhymes and play-parties. A classic 
study is still a book first published in 1883, W. W. Newell’s Games 
and Songs of American Children (Harper); my students use a 
modification of his classification when they find games and rhymes. 
B. A. Botkin’s The American Play-Party Song (Nebraska, 1937) is 
excellent. See also articles by Eugenia Millard (February, 1945), 
Paul Brewster (November, 1945), and Carl Withers (Autumn, 
1947) in our QuarTERLy. For recordings we listened to Negro 
children’s games in Library of Congress Albums IV and IX. 

For the next subject we had an exhibition of American folk 
dancing by a group of students and faculty—dancing squares, 
contra dances, and ring dances. (I recall one year when the stu- 
dents got me on the end of a Kentucky running set and fairly 
slammed me against the wall, all in good fun.) I recommend 
Margot Mayo’s The American Square Dance (Sentinel Books, 112 
East 19th St., New York 3), in an edition enlarged as recently as 
May. The bibliography at the end of this valuable and inexpensive 
book will guide you further. Miss Mayo’s American Square Dance 
Group in New York mimeographs a periodical called Promenade 
(550 Riverside Drive, New York 27). We must never forget the 
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pioneering work of Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, whose American 
Country Dances (G. Schirmer, 1915) came out long before Margot 
skipped into our State. Miss Burchenal is Executive Chairman of 
the Folk Arts Center, Inc., otherwise known as the National Com- 
mittee on Folk Arts of the United States, an active organization 
of which her sister, Miss Ruth Burchenal, is Secretary. If you 
want some recordings for dancing, see Alan Lomax’ list in Folk 
Song: U.S.A., or ask these ladies. Unfortunately the history of our 
instrumental folk music in America has not been studied so well 
as we could wish. One striking exception is seen in S. H. Bayard’s 
collection from Southtwestern Pennsylvania, Hill Country Tunes 
(American Folklore Society, 1944), a book which shows the way 
to all future research. You will enjoy the dance songs and tunes 
in Library of Congress Album IX. 

We next turned to Chapter V of my book for study of the 
supernatural and added a second meeting for omens and luck lore. 
Hereafter I shall be indebted to a new book by Dr. Claudia de 
Lys, A Treasury of American Superstitions (Philosophical Library, 
1948), which traces this kind of lore far back to European and 
Asiatic sources, as only an accomplished anthropologist and 
psychologist could do. (By the way, I never use the word super- 
stition in class, any more than I use the snobbish word tolerance.) 
I summarized Dr. Jones’s article on “The Ghosts of New York” 
(California Folklore Quarterly, October, 1944) and hereafter 
shall use his new juvenile called Spooks of the Valley (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1948). He has in progress a scholarly volume on the super- 
natural. I also presented the theories of witchcraft held by the 
two great American authorities: see G. L. Kittredge’s Witchcraft 
in Old and New England (Harvard, 1929); and G. L. Burr’s 
Narratives of the Witchcraft Cases (Scribner’s, 1914) and selected 
essays in George Lincoln Burr (Cornell University Press, 1943). 
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Cornell has what is probably the largest collection of books on 
witchcraft to be found in America. 


(To be concluded) 


1 After this article went to press, prices of the first eleven albums issued by the 
Library of Congress increased; some albums now cost as much as $8.25. Also, albums 
11-20 are now ready, of which 12, 14, and 20 are Anglo-American songs, including 
important Child ballads. # 


Correspondence 


Cooperstown, New York 


June 4, 1948 
Editor 


Folklore Quarterly 
Cooperstown, New York 


EpITor: 


In working with Early American craft tools and items used in 
the home some rather unusual names have come to light. They are 
unusual to me at least, because they are not in general use today and 
they may very well have certain regional significance. I wonder if any 
of the people who read the NEw YorRK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY could 
give the information about these names and the sections of the coun- 
try in which they were commonly used! 

They are: Besem, Bristle-Board, Corn Jabber, Heald, Ramshackle, 
Skarne, Sprees, Stale, Stopple, Thrum, Swifts, Thole, Whur. 


Sincerely, 


JANET R. MACFARLANE, 
Curator, Farmers’ Museum. 
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COUNTY OF LIVINGSTON, 
County Historian’s Office 

57 Main Street 

Geneseo, N. Y. 

June 29, 1948 


EprtTor: 


A folklore contest was conducted in the schools of Livingston 
County by the County Historian’s Office during the months of Janu- 


ary, February, and March of the present year. Six entries were sub- 
mitted, all from junior high schools. 

The entries were judged by Miss Edith E. Cutting of Dryden, 
New York. First prize of eight books on folklore was awarded to the 
7A Social Studies Class of Miss Ruth Mooney of Livonia Central 
School, and second prize was given to the Junior History Club, 
directed by Mrs. Elmer Vienna of Geneseo Central School. Arrange- 
ments have been made to present the prizes at school assemblies. 


GLEN BLACKBURN, 
County Historian. 


EPITAPHS 


By MARION C. THOMPSON 


ET’S talk of graves, of worms, of epitaphs,” said one of 
my students, pleasantly startling me by quoting from 
Richard II, Word had gone around, as it will in a college 
class, that when the instructor discussed epitaphs, it was “one of 
her better days.” As a matter of fact, when I first came to teach 
at Cortland State College—having spent nearly forty years pre- 
viously in the older section of the State around Albany—I was 
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somewhat scornful of the possibilities of getting students to collect 
local graveyard lore in this section. Certainly, I thought, in a 
region explored by Generals Clinton and Sullivan at the time of 
their raid and settled only after the Revolution, the epitaphs will 
be commonplace. My students, however, began building up a 
collection for me which has proved quite as entertaining as the 
older specimens I have encountered in a Washington County 
childhood. Though I shall not attempt to acknowledge every con- 
tribution, suffice it to say the epitaph column this time is really 
written by the former members of my folklore classes. 

Both my students and I have been struck by the variety of 
attitudes toward death that the monuments of this region reveal. 
By far the greater number of the older stones reflect what Dr. 
Thompson has called “grim Calvinism.” The following, which 
comes from the Willow Glen cemetery in Dryden, is the stock 
type found up and down the length of the State. 


How loved, how valued once, avails thee not, 
To whom related or by whom begot. 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

"Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 


Such grim warnings are quite as often found upon the monu- 
ments of the young. For a youth of 21 years, 8 months, we find 
in the Atwater cemetery, Scott Road, the Biblical quotation: 


Set thine house in order 
For thou shall die and not live. 
From Paris Hill come these lines in memory of Rufus, son of 
Benjamin and Louise Case, who died in the nineteenth year of 
lhis age: 
No more you youths on future time rely, 
Improve the present and prepare to die. 
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Mrs. Lucille McMullin found that the Newark Valley grave- 
yard had many of these same admonitions. This for Phineas 
Spaulding is just one from a large collection she made: 


Hark from the tomb a dolefull sound 
My ears attend the cry, 

Ye loving me come view the ground 
Where you must shortly lie. 


Somehow, though no mention of death is made, I find that the 
following brief comment, also upon a stone in Newark Valley, 
sends more of an anticipatory chill down my spine: 


Stop, and think, before you farther go. 


Generally speaking, the folk are confident of immortality, and 
the people of the little hamlet of Virgil were apparently no excep- 
tion. Gravestones like one for Rodney Webber, who died in 1872, 
aged 61 years, are common. On the stone is sculptured a hand with 
the index finger pointing up, and beneath it is the simple state- 
ment: “Gone Home.” Of Diantha, daughter of Joseph and Anna 
Bates, her parents inscribed the following: “Joined Angel band 
Apr. 16, 1817.” John Neely ordered put on the stone of his wife 
Sally, who died at 19: “In full expectation of a blessed immortal- 
ity.” 

Sometimes, however, this confidence seems a little boastful. 
Miss Janet Russell tells me she found in St. Patrick’s cemetery, 
Binghamton: 

Patrick McMahon is my name, 
Ireland is my nation, 


Binghamton’s my dwelling place, 
And Heaven’s my destination. 


In the same class, I feel, belongs a contribution made by Mrs. Faye 
Jewell. The stone she describes is a recent one put up in Virgil in 
1942 by a minister for his wife Hannah. It reads: 
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We'll be seeing you. 


Most eptiaphs are written in a spirit of resignation. Even when 
the deceased is a child, we find in many cemeteries: 


Death is a debt 

To Nature due 
Which I have paid 
And so must you. 


From a small burial plot near King Ferry, Mrs. Isabelle Mason 
sends the following: 


Let God be God, His 
Ways are always just. 
Nor dust complain of 
What he does with dust. 


But Miss Russell reports that in the Glenwood cemetery, Bing- 
hamton, the death of an infant named Merle inspired this rather 
bitter comment: 


A gift we thought, 
But only lent. 


Because the nineteenth century was one colored by a new 
interest in scientific thought, which sometimes seemed antagonistic 
to religion, we might expect to find that fact reflected in burial 
inscriptions of the day. Robert E. Pike, in his entertaining book, 
Granite Laughter and Marble Tears, gives such an inscription 
from East Franklin, Vermont. The deceased, as we might expect, 
was a doctor by the name of Luck, who died in 1858. In part his 
very long epitaph reads: 


1 have no fears because I’ve got 

No faith nor hope in Juggenaut 

Nor Yok, Grand Lama Boud nor Zend, 
Nor Bible systems without end, 
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Nor Alcoran nor Mormon’s view 
Nor any creed that priest dupes use, .. . 


Thus far I have found no such outspoken denial of religious belief 
among the monuments in this section. Yet frequently in the latter 
part of the century, the lines inscribed veer away from traditional 
belief to a vague implication that immortality makes us one with 
the material universe. In the Glenwood cemetery, Binghamton, 
an epitaph for Lewis Green advises us: 


Thus star by star declines 

Till all are passed away 

For sink those stars in endless night, 

They hide themselves in heaven’s own light. 


But from Dryden, for one who died in 1857, we find a clear and 
more traditional distinction between things material and spiritual: 


Whatever of earth is formed to earth returns. 
The soul alone, that particle devine, 
Escapes the wreck of worlds when all things fail. 


My former interest in Greek and Roman epigraphy had taught 
me to expect, among the various attitudes toward death, some 
verses with a certain jauntiness in the face of the Grim Reaper. 
For instance, an epitaph for a Roman soldier advises succinctly: 
“While I lived I drank freely. Do you drink freely who live.” 
A visitor to the tombs that line the roads outside old Roman towns 
still may read: “Once I was not; then I was; now I am not again 
—but I don’t care.” The folk of New York, being deeply imbued 
with the religious spirit, have apparently never taken death thus 
lightly. I expressed my disappointment in this fact to my students, 
and Mr. Frank Angelori reminded me that in the old Dutch 
churchyard at Tarrytown, I would find in the epitaph of an old 
seaman, James Barnard, who departed this life the fourth of 
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March, 1768, a rather imperturbable, though by no means pagan, 
acceptance of death: 


The Boisterous Winds and Neptuns 

Waves has tost me Too and Fro 

By Gods Decree you plainly see 

I am Harboured here below 

Among the five classifications of epitaphs already suggested in 
an earlier issue of the QUARTERLY are those which are uncon- 
sciously humorous. Sometimes the stonecutter himself seems to 
have been responsible for the slip. I am sorry to say that in this 
section no engraver has ever made the pleasant mistake made in 
the Forest Hill cemetery in New Hampshire. An m was substituted 
for an n in the stock epitaph: “My glass is run.” But surely this 
inscription for Lucy, aged 20, who died in Virgil in 1871, has 
picked up an extra letter somewhere—perhaps in my student’s own 
spelling: 
Let the dead and the beautified rest. 


Many of the humorous inscriptions my students bring me, I 
fear, never existed on any stone. Generally they have been told 
to them by “one of the fellows at the house,” by “my mother, who 
heard it as a school girl,” or by “an old lady in my own home 
town.” I like to call them apocryphal epitaphs, such as the follow- 
ing: 

Here lies the body of Ann Mann, 


Who lived an old woman 
And died an old Mann. 


Mrs. Grace W. Baxter typically explains an inscription of this 
type: “The following epitaph is taken from a stone in an old 
cemetery situated between the hamlets of Smithville Flats and 
Smithville Center on the Oxford road. It was related to me by 
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Mr. George Wells of Smithville Center, who was over sixty at the 
time and has been dead over thirty years. The cemetery was in a 
bad state then, but the stones are gone now, and the graves so 
overgrown as to be almost obliterated.” Here is the inscription: 


Here lies the remains of Mary Proctor. 
She had a cold and wouldn't doctor. 

She couldn’t stay, she had to go. 

Praise God from Whom all blessings flow. 


Often graveyards unconsciously reveal the humor of domestic 
relations. One of my husband’s favorites was brought to him from 
Jewett, New York. The monument was for a triumphant old lady 
who had survived two husabnds; it claimed: “She has done what 
she could.” (For this quotation see the Gospel of St. Mark 14:8.) 

Gertrude Ryan of Gilboa writes me: “In one of my graveyard 
tours, I found an epitaph in Fly Creek near Cooperstown. The 
stone was dated in the early 1800’s and was erected by a Deacon 
(his last name was unreadable) in honor of his wife Hannah. As 
1 was lying on my stomach in the grass in order to read it, I 
literally rolled on the ground in laughter.” 


My weeping friends, your tears refrain. 
What you call loss, to me is gain. 

I have found several versions of a stock epitaph apparently 
current in this section for wives whose husbands had died before 
them. The first two lines generally read as they do for Remem- 
brance, wife of John Price, buried in the Atwater cemetery, Scott 
Road: 


The soul hath o’ertaken her mate 
And caught him again in the sky. 


In McGraw one wife, perhaps wanting to see the thing on record, 
chose for her husband the simple epitaph: 


He has gone. 
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The numerous wives that pioneer husbands needed must often 
have led to complications in providing the ladies with suitable 
burial mementoes. Miss Thelma Richardson found Mr. Bowton 
of Virgil showed little initiative in this respect. The epitaphs for 
his first two wives follow: 


Sophia Bowton Wife of John Bowton 
Aged 27 Died 1837 
Afflictions sore, six weeks I bore, 

Physicians numbering seven, 

But all their efforts were in vain, 

My soul was bound for heaven .. 


Polly Bowton Wife of John Bowton 
Aged 35 Died 1842 
Afflictions sore, three years I bore, 

Physicians were in vain. 

But God’s been pleased to give me ease, 

And free me from my pain. 


Miss Richardson relates: ‘Mr. Bowton took unto himself a third 
wife, but she must have had a stronger constitution than the 
others, as she outlived him. It is also evident that she did not care 
for his choice of epitaphs, as there are only her name, no age, and 
date of death given on her stone. Perhaps she would have dated her 
afflictions from the time she married him.” 

When I myself am particularly stern in a wifely rejoinder, 
my husband reminds me he would like that epitaph a wife from 
Lakewood, New Jersey, supplied for her dead spouse: 


He meant well, tried a little, and failed much. 


CITY BILLET 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


MAIL TRAY: Josef Marais and Miranda write from the coast 
about their latest find, a ballad called “Samuel Young” after a 
soldier who went from Kentucky to fight in the Mexican War. 
Marais and Miranda have had record-breaking success in recitals 
and radio in California—listen for them on Standard Oil time 
over NBC, and on a new Tuesday evening series with the Ford 
hour on the ABC network. Marais feels, natch, that the concert 
and radio public is keener for folksong than ever. . . Meanwhile 
Tom Scott summered in Germany chez the U.S. State Dept., 
acquainting the Germans with American folklore . . and Jo Staf- 
ford (Chesterfield Supper Club) has been doing Tennessee 
ballads, learned from her mother, to fancy orchestral background. 
She holds that the orchestra lures some listeners who'd flee in 
terror at a guitar or zither. . . Carl Withers has collected 
“rhymes and chants of young Americans” for a new book, illus- 
trated by Susanne Suba. Will be titled Rocket in my Pocket. 
Withers is in and out of town, between field trips to Cuba and 
research at Harvard. . . Big news from the University of Minne- 
sota, where Tremaine McDowell, chairman, writes of their young 
Folk Arts Foundation and of the inclusion of folklore in the 
Program of American Studies. Graduate students should look into 
this. See also McDowell’s article in American Heritage, April, 
1948, for material used, recordings, books, guest lecturers. 
Concrete suggestions, very useful. . . One of the Minnesota guests 
was Frank Warner, who was the big attraction at our own NYFS 
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meeting at Syracuse and at the Cooperstown Seminars. Warner 
divides U.S. folksong in two: that of many races and lands; that 
of native scenes and people. . . Margaret Bryant back at Brook- 
lyn College after summer teaching at the University of Arkansas. 
. . Frances Lynne reports on the inauguration of a Folk Festival 
at the University of North Carolina, directed, like the fete at 
Asheville, by Bascom Lamar Lunsford, and mentions the possi- 
bility of some Lunsford appearances at Columbia University this 
year. Seems, through the late Professor Dorothy Scarborough, 
that Lunsford’s recordings were originally deposited there. . . 
Also from the U. of N.C. comes a new periodical, North Carolina 
Folklore. Volume 1, number | was June, 1948, drew heavily on 
Federal Writers’ Project collections of legends and customs. Editor 
is Hoyle S. Bruton; address, Box 1050, Chapel Hill, N.C. . . Fur- 
ther south, Charles Hoffman is doing his “People Make Music” 
broadcasts for the University of Tampa and station WFLA. . 
while here in New York the Folk Arts Center (office, 11 Middagh 
Street, Brooklyn 2) remains anyone’s best bet for instructive, dig- 
nified folklore programs. A recent one was on Regional Folksongs 
of France by Genevieve Rex and Roger Blanchard. . . Beg, bor- 
row or steal the May 15, 1948, issue of The Library Journal for 
the sake of an article by William J. Elliott, “Throw Away Those 
Discs!”” There, in a nutshell, is the lowdown on magnetic record- 
ing equipment, with tables of relative prices, merit, cost per hour, 
etc. for both wire and tape machines, (Best buy as listed is Ampli- 
fier Corp.’s Model 800A tape recorder at $239.) 


NEW YORK in books: The 50th anniversary of Greater New 
York is being celebrated (by Manhattanites only, we trust) with 
gala jubileeing and by books. Most important is New York: The 
World’s Capital City (Harper) by Cleveland Rodgers and Rebecca 
Rankin, in which city planner and municipal librarian join 
forces to emphasize the physical city and its governmental prob 
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lems. Admirers of the past will recognize half-forgotten heroes 
(Ambrose, Green, Mitchell), researchers will welcome first facts, 
other New Yorkers should appreciate a readable chronological 
success story of their city. Many illustrations. . . Two newspaper 
columnists, Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer, point out the shady 
aspects in New York Confidential (Ziff-Davis). Debunk everything 
likely to trap the starry-eyed—nightclubs, the stage, easy sin—but 
go earnest in chapters on dirty politics amid Harlem and the 
Puerto Ricans, much-needed statements on two municipal sore 
spots. Very entertaining in all, and folkloristically valuable for 
addenda on New York City bad men Dutch Schultz and Legs 
Diamond. . . New York City by the Editors of Look and Freder- 
ick L. Allen (Houghton) consists of introduction, photographs, 
and brief text, altogether making up an amazingly comprehensive 
preview of New York, ideal for the prospective sight-seer. Build- 
ings, people, back yards, museums, close-ups, vistas, black-and- 
white, color—handsomely portrayed. . . Politics in the Empire 
State by Warren Moscow (Knopf) is a veteran reporter’s remark- 
ably unjaundiced handbook of politics as practiced. The old-time 
city machine is going out, but new refinements in corruption are 
coming in, and that’s how it is. . . On the fiction side we have 
New York in the 1840's, a wonderful period however you take it. 
This time it’s Bellamy Partridge’s Big Freeze (Crowell) with the 
limelight on city water and the Croton aqueduct. Rather wooden 
characters skirt around a conventional “story,” but the excite- 
ment of tunnels, pressure, dams and bursting mains is valid. . . 
The Invisible Island by Irwin Stark (Viking) is based on his “The 
Bridge,” which appeared in at least one Best Short Stories anthol- 
ogy. This nucleus story dealt with Negro-white relationships in a 
Harlem public school, teachers versus pupils. Insofar as conversa- 
tion and observation were authentic (Stark had been a teacher), 
the story was good, but it seemed to me that when his notebook 
gave out, there was a noticeable flop. The novel multiplies this 
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weakness. Innumerable elements are thrown in: WPA, labor 
unions, Spanish war, big War, tenement life, “intellectual” con- 
versation, and ad nauseam sex. Original theme is lost in the shuffle. 
. . Another novel is Betty Smith’s latest reminiscence of Williams- 
burg, Tomorrow Will Be Better (Harper). Margie Shannon’s 
dismal life runs pathos just about into the ground and makes 
Brooklyn out a gloomy place indeed, dialect and all. Sorry, but 
not a patch on the Tree. 


BROOKLYNESE by the way, is briefly treated in H. L. Men- 
cken’s Supplement Two: The American Language (Knopf). Was 
once called Boweryese. The “dis” and “dat” characteristic goes 
back practically to antiquity, while the “boid” and “erl” deal was 
noted in the nineties. The whole Supplement is most fascinating 
reading, peculiarities discussed geographically by state, special 
dialects tabulated, folksay duly noted. This a must. . . Two new 
Treasuries of folklore are out. One is part of Crown’s series, 
Jewish Folklore, edited by Nathan Ausubel, an impressively rich 
selection of jokes, hero tales, traditional types, proverbs, legends, 
songs, and dances. As has been pointed out, it represents the 
Ashkenazi (or eastern European) Jew rather than the Sephardic. 
But since the overwhelming majority of New York City Jews stem 
from this tradition, Ausubel has done a much-needed job for 
those interested in the cultural background of New Yorkers. . . 
A Treasury of American Superstitions by Claudia De Lys is pub- 
lished by the Philosophical Library. Chapters touch on specific 
categories, e.g., animal, bird, number, wedding beliefs, etc. No 
sources cited, but bibliography and index. Not limited to America 
but rather to Western civilization. . . Jiggs Amarant’s Tall Base- 
ball Stories (Associated Press) is a delight. Add it to your folk tale 
shelves, present it to Dodger fan friends, but first read it for 
laughs in the good old tall-tale fashion—beginning with how the 
Lightfoot Lillies beat the Ringtail Roarers 1/16 to 0. . . Maying 
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Soong’s little book, Art of Chinese Paper Folding (Harcourt), is 
an inspired idea, a direct introduction to folk craft for young and 
old. Simple directions for graceful and amusing play, and inter- 
national education at its practical best. . . Speaking of educa- 
tion, the cyclic nature of styles in child-rearing is made very clear 
in American Children through Their Books by Monica Kiefer 
(University of Pennsylvania Press). From the time of the Revo- 
lution to 1835, our tendency was toward freedom and away from 
European discipline, as the evidence of rhymes, picture books, 
and school texts shows. . . Comparative folklore, Hindu and 
Celtic, is presented in Heinrich Zimmer’s The King and the 
Corpse, beautifully published by Pantheon, and edited by Joseph 
Campbell. Subtitled Tales of the Soul’s Conquest of Evil, the 
selected romances are united by parallel symbolism. . . Saved 
for last because I want to carp a little is Leicester Bradner’s 
Edmund Spenser and the Faerie Queene (University of Chicago 
Press). Faerie Queene chapters are handy summaries of relevant 
interpretation, book by book, but the chapter on Spenser’s life 
brings up a minor grievance. Why don’t Spenser scholars take 
the trouble to look up the Spenser tradition in Ireland? It’s folk- 
lore, of course, but widespread. For instance, Bradner refers to 
the defeat of Lord Grey at Glenlamure. It should be Glenmalure, 
and the event is treated in an Irish song in praise of the victor, 
Fiach McHugh O’Beirne—said song being well known enough to 
be heard in concerts in New York City. 


RECORDS: Users of background music for folksong programs 
(radio, classroom, clubs, and so forth) have doubtless discovered 
the various Morton Gould albums. A new one, Columbia MM-743, 
is Morton Gould and His Symphonic Band. Includes Still’s “Work 
Song No. 1” from From the Delta, “Yankee Doodle,” “Irish Tune 
from County Derry,” and “Shepherd’s Hey” . . while Columbia 
MM-753, Carnival Tropicana by André Kostelanetz and Orches- 
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tra, does the needful in the way of Latin-American background 
tunes—old stand-bys such as “Cielito Lindo,” “La Golondrina,” 
and “‘La Cumparsita.” . . Also Columbia (MM-758) are Songs of 
the Auvergne, eleven folksongs sung by Madeleine Grey (three 
12-inch discs), among them “Malurous qu’o uno fenno,” “Laio de 
Rotso,” and the lullaby “Bresairola.” These are reprints. . . A 
Decca set sung by Leonard Warren and arranged by Tom Scott is 
MO 1186, Sea Shanties (four 10-inch records), favorites with 
orchestra and chorus. . . while Capitol lists album CC-75, Jo 
Stafford’s American Folk Songs. Contents: “He’s Gone Away,” 
“Barbara Allen,” “Black is the Colour” (sic), “Poor Wayfaring 
Stranger,” “Red Rosey Bush,” “The Nightingale.” These with 
full concert orchestra. 


LEADBELLY back on the air over WNYC, Sunday evenings at 
6:30. Liked his program with “Baby” (his wife, Martha), and of 
course for Leadbelly no appearance is a “program” in the usual 
sense—he’s himself, and the microphone is incidental. . . Bobbie 
Edwards, who entertained at one of our New York City meetings, 
is traced as the author of “‘Virgin Sturgeon,” that old college folk- 
song, sung by Edwards to a cigar-box ukelele back in the wild 
twenties. . . The Hillbilly Music Center has opened at 1687 
Broadway, first record shop devoted entirely to rustic platters. . . 
Sam Gallant guiding a credit course for teachers at Erasmus Hall 
High School. Each applies folklore to his own need and subject. 
. . Pat Mulkern is dead. Ever since his illness last February, The 
Hobo News ceased to appear—it depended so largely on him. 
Starting with a borrowed $10 ten years ago, Pat ran its circula- 
tion up to 125,000. Apart from regular issues, he printed news- 
sheets of railroad and gold-rush ballads, Robert Service verse, 
folksongs and popular recitations of all descriptions, which were 
sold from newsstands, Our last broadside hawker? # 
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PEARL HAMELIN AUGAR is a graduate of State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany; she taught for a few years, is now married, and lives 
in Utica. 


EDITH CUTTING, the new Secretary of New York Folklore Society, 
is the author of Lore of an Adirondack County and a frequent writer 
for this QUARTERLY. 


AGNES SCOTT SMITH teaches in Kingston High School and was 
the author of an earlier piece on Old Hurley called “The Dutch Had a 
Word for It” (August, 1946, QUARTERLY) . 


JANICE C. NEAL, who read “Heroic Settlers of the Upper Susque- 
hanna” at the 1947 convention of the Society in Cooperstown, is 
President of the Upper Susquehanna Historical Society, and lives in 
Oneonta where she is on the faculty of Hartwick College. 


DAN G. HOFFMAN is on the Columbia University faculty; a poem 
of his on Jelly Roll Morton recently appeared in the Saturday Review 
of Literature. 


MARION C. THOMPSON has taught at the state teachers’ colleges in 
Albany and Cortland and is married to a well-known folklorist, but 
her real claim to fame rests on this: she creates the best tossed salads in 
Central New York. There is no greater praise. 


the 


BY LOUIS C. JONES © 


~ by Erwin H. Austin 


Out of the legends of the Hudson River Valley region, 
one of America's richest folklore hunting grounds, Louis Jones 
has gathered the material for a truly unusual children's book. 

The heroes, two personable young boys named Pete and 
Joe, make friends with the ghost of a tin peddler who invites 
them to a meeting of some of the most famous upper New 
York state spooks. Captain Henry Hudson, Aaron Burr, 
Tastioga, the Indian ghost of the Forbes Manor, and Major 
Duncan Campbell, who died at Ticonderoga, all appear to tell 
their stories to the fascinated boys. No reader will ever forget 
the evening's exciting climax, when Aunt Sally, the wise old 
Negro woman, unearths Captain Kidd's buried treasure in a 
particularly hair-raising scene. 

Spooks of the Valley, strikingly illustrated by Erwin 
Austin, is a remarkable contribution to folk literature for 
older boys and girls (10-16). 


At all bookstores, $2.50 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN coon GE 
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THE SPIDER BOOK 


A Manual for the Study of the Spiders and Their Near Relatives, the 
Scorpions, Pseudoscorpions, Whip-Scorpions, Harvestmen, and Other 
Members of the Class Arachnida, Found in America North of Mexico, 
with Analytical Keys for Their Classification and Popular Accounts 
of Their Habits (Revised Edition) 


By JoHN Henry Comstock, late Professor of Entomology, Cornell 
Unversity. Revised and edited by W. J. Gertscn, Associate Curator, 
Department of Entomology, American Museum of Natural History. 
Published in 1940, assigned to Comstock Publishing Company, 
Incorporated, and reprinted in 1948 


Amateur and professional entomologists have found The Spider Book 
to be the definitive work in their field for over thirty years. Dr. Gertsch’s 
revision in 1940 brought its data into line with modern systems of classifica- 
tion, avoiding radical changes in the form of the book, which had become 
standard and familiar through use during the years. The changes pertain 
chiefly to the taxonomic sections, although the whole book was brought up 
to date. The Spider Book has been maintained by this revision as the out- 


standing contribution to the popularization and study of the spiders of the 
United States. 


The Spider Book is a volume of the series, Handbooks of American 
Natural History, published by Comstock Publishing Company, Incorporated. 


740 pages, $6.00. Ready early in November 


COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Ithaca, New York 


THE QUARTERLY will pay 25c each for 
a limited number of the following issues: 
February, 1945; May, 1945; August, 1945; 
November, 1945; May, 1946; August, 1946; 
Spring, 1947; Summer, 1947. Please address 
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